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ARNHEM LAND MUSIC 
Part II (ConTINUED). A MusiIcaAL SURVEY 
By TREVOR A. JONES 
CONTINUED FROM OCEANIA, Vor. XXVI, No. 4 


HESE syntheses and conclusions are based on the author’s analyses and musical 

transcriptions published in Oceania Vol. XXVI, No. 4 (June, 1956), pp. 252-339, 

with which the article should be read. The sources of the Record and Transcription 
references used below will be found there. 


Sacred and Secret Music 

Except for the Mulara and Ngorunngapa series, which have sacred implications 
though performed in a secular manner and context, the only music recorded that is 
sacred, but not secret, forms part of the Maraian ceremonies (Records 9-12, 24, 25) 
and the Warranggan (Records 5, 6, 22, 23). The other two sacred types, namely, 
The Kunapipi (Records 27-29, 25.B), and Ngurilmag (Records 23, 258) are secret. In 
the Tjarada love-chants for men (Records 3A, 22A) and women (Records 3B, 4) we 
have music which is secret but not sacred, though based on a sacred mythological 
theme. Since this categorisation of the song-types is made on anthropological 
grounds, is real musical significance discernible ? Can one find musical traits evident 
in sacred music that distinguish it from secular music, and are there special stylistic 
features characteristic only of music which is secret ? 

The answer is, in general, no. The actual manner of performing, say, the 
Kunapipi and Waranggan cycles with boomerangs instead of sticks certainly 
distinguishes them from all other types, but there is nothing in the types of melody 
or rhythm used which one can label as being “special” and exclusive to secret 
music. The absence of the didjeridoo from the sacred and secret recordings is the 
main distinguishing feature, but there is no basic difference in the music sung, and, 
hence, no purely musical reason why the didjeridoo should not be used. Just as in 


the secular music, sacred and secret songs can be either syllabic or melismatic in 
A 
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style ; they can employ wide diatonic scales or narrow scales of three or four notes. 
Furthermore, a great variety of texts are sung to music which varies little, the 
connection between words and music being as vague and non-conditional as in secular 
corroborees. 

The Kunapipi, Waranggan and Tjarada series are mythologically related, and 
the Ngurlmag has a similar basic doctrine. It is not surprising, therefore, to find 
considerable musical similarities between them. All are predominantly or entirely 
syllabic in style, and repeat a short text many times in rhythmic sequences based on 
the figure of the words. Syncopation against the regular beating of the sticks or 
boomerangs is very common, as is extended chanting on the final keynote. Cyclic 
development of basic material through a series is rare, and no attempts at harmony, 
counterpoint or canon are made, though the use of a held or chanted note against the 
main chanting is heard in the Womens’ Tjarada. Nearly all this music is, then, 
“ word-born ” or logogenic (see section on Melody). 

The Maraian songs are quite different in style. They are almost entirely 
melismatic and rather free in rhythm, bordering at times on unmetrical time, despite 
the regular tapping of the sticks in slow or fast beats. Their melodies commonly 
involve several phases with a concluding ‘‘ amen,” unlike the previously discussed 
types which repeated a single phrase or occasionally developed only a second one. A 
certain amount of cyclic development is achieved in the Maraian chants through the 
gradual metamorphosis to which germinal melodic motives are subjected. Moreover, 
the unusual practice of performing Dua and Jiritja songs simultaneously results in 
elementary, but organised, harmony and counterpoint. 

One would expect that sacred music, performed as it is by all the men of a moiety, 
would be more thoroughly traditionalised and simpler in style than secular music 
under the provenance of a skilled professional songman. The Maraian is especially 
surprising, therefore, in its elaboration. Indeed, improvisation on ground material 
seems certainly to be used, and it is probable that the headman uses his powers of 
extemporisation and ornamentation much more fully than the rest of the men, who 
yet manage to “ feel” what he is going to do and follow him with amazing alacrity. 

Finally, it must not be forgotten that it is in sacred music that we find the most 
beautiful and adventurous melodies in Arnhem Land music, in the Jiritja Maraian 
chants and some of the Ngurlmag songs respectively. 


Secular Music 

The greatest variety in aboriginal music is to be found in the Arnhem Land 
secular corroborees. The phenomenon of the fully professional songman and 
didjeridoo-player is the unique result of the excellent conditions of the area, and 
the chance of artistic cultivation of a high order has not been missed, bearing its 
finest fruits in the wealth of purely ‘‘ entertainment’ music now to be discussed. 

No fewer than fifteen distinct secular types have so far been recorded and analysed. 
Many of these have a number of sub-types within themselves, yet all fifteen are so 
clearly differentiated in style that there is never any doubt as to which type a song 
belongs. Unlike the sacred and secret songs, which may be widely spread over a 
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large area depending on where the particular cult has penetrated, the secular corro- 
borees are each restricted to a specific district, though a lot of song-trading by songmen 
of neighbouring tribes occurs. 

Three major groups or complexes exist: the Bunggal of the North-East, 
comprising such types as the Wadamiri, Djerag and Djedbangari, the Gunborg- 
Gunbalanya of Central-Northern Arnhem Land, and the Lira (Wongga and Niindi- 
jindi) of the West. The second group is clearly influenced by both the others, and 
from brief examinations of music recorded between Arnhem Land and the Kimberleys, 
it is apparent that the Western Lira types have had their effect on music still farther 
west. The most significant identifying characteristic in the different secular styles is 
their didjeridoo patterns. As will be shown in the Instrumental Technique section, 
the manner of blowing and breathing in the east is radically different from that of 
the west. 

Considerable latitude is allowed the songman in secular music, and he is able to 
improvise, extend and embellish to the limit of his capabilities. Cyclic progression, 
using regular principles of variation, is therefore subtly and imaginatively used in 
nearly all secular corroborees, and reaches heights of ingenuity and formal cohesiveness 
in the Mulara, Ngorunngapa and Gunbalanya. All degrees of melodic, rhythmic and 
formal development are found in the secular music, from utmost simplicity to extreme 
complexity. 

The songman’s freedom to create songs as well as to preserve the existing 
repertoire has led him and his didjeridoo-player to experiment with complex rhythms, 


more elaborate structures, and harmony and counterpoint. The often stultifying 
effects of tradition have had less sway in secular music, and the favourable social 
conditions in Arnhem Land have, through the inherent musical genius of many 
generations of songmen, produced this large and infinitely varied body of songs, in 
which lies the Arnhem Landers’ greatest claim to recognition as the possessors of a 
highly-developed creative musical art. 


Vocal Technique 

All aboriginal music is primarily vocal. The extreme virtuosity of the didjeridoo- 
players has led to the inclusion of short instrumental interludes or “ ritornelli’”’ 
between verses in some song-forms, but the essentially vocal basis of all this music is 
its outstanding characteristic. Hence the degree of cultivation of vocal technique 
among these people will be an index to the degree of elaboration of their music. 

As one would expect in the case of specialised and highly-trained singers, the 
songmen display an advanced state of vocal culture, not only in the control and 
flexibility of their voices but in the extraordinary range of tone-colours they draw 
on for different occasions. These two points may be dealt with separately. 

Perhaps the most vocally elaborate songs so far studied are the Jiritja chants for 
Camp Maraian. A glance at the melody of one of these chants (Transcription “ A ”’) 
will show how complex the rhythms can become and how expressively leaps to high 
notes are used at intervals. It is obvious that such a melody calls for considerable 
gifts of phrasing and nuance control and a keen sense of pitching accurately 
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Ornamentation adds to the difficulties of the piece. (Record 24A, 1 in. inside.) 
In contrast to the impassioned emphasis and nervous energy of this song, another 
sacred Jiritja melody (Transcription ‘“ B’’) exhibits even greater vocal virtuosity but 
in an extremely quiet, meditative and restrained style. (Record 24B, 1 1/10 in. 
outside). The articulation of slow whole-tone shakes and short scale passages is here 
close to perfection. The even gradation of tone and gentle accenting emphasize 
the lyrical qualities of what could otherwise be a dull and unadventurous succession 
of notes. The result is strongly reminiscent of Gregorian Chant in its quiet devotion 
and austere but expressive line. Yet another Jiritja song for Maraian time shows an 
intermediate stage between these two extremes. Vibrato is much more in evidence 
and the articulation is more blurred and hazy by the greater use of portamento and 
slur (Record 24A, beginning centre). 


An extraordinary fact concerning these three Jiritja songs introduces the second 
point of discussion : all three are sung by the same man! This Jiritja man, known as 
“ Larry,” apparently sees nothing strange or clever in the fact that he should possess 
three entirely distinct voices, each one capable of expressing moods for which the 
others would be unsuitable, and each produced with the same ease and control. This 
phenomenon of poly-vocalism is a tribute both to the degree and quality of vocal 
training practised by the aborigines and to the keen appreciation of vocal timbre and 
tone which they have developed. If people learn to discriminate to this extent 
between suitable and unsuitable voices for particular songs there can be no doubt 
about the depth of their awareness of the emotional and aesthetic effect of their songs, 
“Larry ’”’ is a particularly fine example of a man who, through sheer vocal ability, is 
entrusted with the important work of leading the singing of his moiety at ceremonies. 


There are occasions which demand power and strength as the salient characteristics 
of a singer. An example of such singing is the Wongga for Initiand, (Records 21A 
and B [band 1]). Here the young man undergoing initiation is wandering in the 
bush at night, circling around the camp, and confronted by all the terror and loneliness 
and lack of companionship which are so vivid and disconcerting to an aboriginal, 
particularly at night. As he wanders far out in the bush he hears a voice singing this 
Wongga for his benefit back in the camp. The voice becomes the spirit of the camp, 
comforting and protecting him in his lonely sojourn and remaining with him wherever 
he goes. For such an important duty as this a strong, well-projected voice is needed, 
one that will carry the melody well out into the surrounding bush through the long 
night. The sheer power and nobility of the singer in this Wongga are most striking. 
The difficult leap to the seventh in the first and second songs of the group recorded 
is accomplished with unerring accuracy of judgment and assurance. The upper note 
is accented heavily,! resulting in a kind of explosion (involving the use of the glottal 
stop) or sudden release of energy. Here again vibrato is in evidence ; its use here is 
probably an instinctive attempt to increase the carrying power of certain important 


1¥For the most part aboriginal singing is not heavily accented, agogic accents being much 
more important. 
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notes. Once again ornamental groups and triplets are executed with agile confidence 
le.) o iY ae ” oe ” 
(Transcriptions ‘‘ A” and “ B’’). 


“en Although a fairly deep voice was used for these Wongga songs, the range is 


os particularly wide. Number five, for example, carries the voice down to A or even 
m. lower to about F below the bass clef, while numbers six and seven start on high 
ere 


; tenor G. The singer performs all this in a loud chest voice without once resorting to 
ze falsetto. 





ion The ranges of the songs as a whole show a surprising scope, and demand well- 
ion developed voices for their effective rendition. The Jiritja melody already cited calls 
an for a range of a thirteenth, extending from low G to high tenor E ; a Ngurlmag song 
nce covers from high F to low B flat, a compass of a twelfth (Tvanscription “ E”’) ; 
ind some Wongga songs extend their compass to a fourteenth. Further discussion of 
compass will be reserved for the section on Scales and Intervals, but it will be apparent 
nd already that much of this music is “ sung ’”’ in the full sense of the word, not merely 
_ droned or chanted. 
—_ The expressive use of portamento was noted in a Jiritja song. This is an 
the important part of the aboriginal singer’s technique, and reaches, in the Dua songs for 
‘his Maraian time, the position of a dominant characteristic (Record 24B, 1 in. inside). 
cal In some Wadamiri songs the portamento results seemingly from a very forceful style 
and of singing from one note to another with an accent on the first, and also from a kind 
ent of emotional relaxation or lessening of tension (Transcription “‘A’”’). Portamento 
ubt is also evident in the Ngorunngapa, Womens’ Tjarada, Kunapipi, Walaka, Wongga, 
ngs, Njindi-jindi and the 1953 Gunborg. 
J, is Another unusual feature is the occasional employment of a “ falsetto’’ quality 
es. for notes of medium or low pitch. The tone is difficult to describe, but may be said to 
tice lack all traces of throatiness and of the ‘“‘edge”’ of a normal chest note, and to 


_ possess more of a “‘ head ’’ quality which is formed well forward but remains soft and 
the vibrant. It is used in the short melismata which precede and follow some of the 
a sacred chants (e.g. Record 24). 

nal, A final type of vocal quality worth noting is the extremely nasal and throaty 
this tone used in much of the secular music. The melodic fragment often repeated during 
mp, the Njindi-jindi Corroboree is an excellent example of this type of singing 
over (Transcriptions ““A’”’ and ‘B”’). To Western ears it sounds particularly harsh 
ded, and penetrating, and not a little “ Oriental,’ but it is highly valued and carefully 
long cultivated among the aborigines. 

ing. Professor Davies reported that among the Central and South Australian natives 
rded he never encountered a deep-voiced singer, all the songs being performed in tenor or 
note light-baritone voice. He conjectured that there might be a physiological reason 
ttal for this, and asked “‘ Is the same fact observable throughout the continent ?” On 
re is the evidence of these Arnhem Land recordings, the answer can now be given in the 
tant negative. While the frequency of tenor voices is striking, some deep voices are used 
— 2 E. Harold Davies, ‘‘ Aboriginal Songs of Central and Southern Australia,’’ Oceania, Vol. II, 


No. 4, p. 462. 
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and occasionally a true bass quality can be heard. The singer of the Wongga for an 
Initiand (Record 21) had already been mentioned in this connection. Some of the 
Dua chants for Camp Maraian are sung in a baritone voice, and the deepest of the 
three voices used by “ Larry” (Record 24B, 1 1/ro in. outside), has a bass quality. 
One singer in the Milingimbi group who recorded Djedbangari songs (Record 15B, 
outside half), is definitely a bass, and many other examples may be found in the 
secular songs recorded. Further proof of the existence of low as well as high voices 
is furnished by the singing in octaves which occurs sometimes before a new song-type 
is commenced (Record 154, 1} in. inside), and by the singing of a new chant an octave 
below the pitch it will subsequently be sung at (Record 16A, band 2, beginning). 
Perhaps the best example of the consistent use of a deep, resonant bass register is in 
the Kunapipi chanting, where the melody constantly devolves about low C, A and G 
in the bass clef (Record 27B, 2 3/10 in. inside). On the other hand, extraordinarily 
high notes are used in some songs (e.g., Walaka, Ex. 155 [high C flat]; Wongga of 
Record 17B, Ex. 143 [high D, C, B)). 


The art of singing may be seen to be a precious and specialised ability in the life 
of these people ; if a greater degree of proficiency is apparent in the men than in the 
women (e.g. Women’s Tjarada, Records 3B, 4A, 4B), it is because the men spend 
more time taking part in ceremonies demanding their vocal participation than do the 
women, and also because the highly trained songmen and their pupils are always 
drawn from among the men. Once one has become accustomed to the initial 
strangeness of some of the tone-qualities which they use, one cannot fail to marvel at 
and respect the high stage of vocal development and culture which these aborigines 
have attained. It is a subject deserving close attention by experts in the study and 
description of singing technique. 


Instrumental Technique 
In view of the extreme primitiveness of the instruments used in Australian 
native music (though not of techniques involved), some discussion of the origin of 
primitive instrumental performance will not be out of place. 


Although there can be no doubt that vocal music antedated instrumental music 
by an infinitely long period, a certain tendency towards elementary forms of 
instruments is in itself too old in man’s history to be thought of as a development. 
The tendency may even have been present in the ape stage. Bonnet-Bourdelot in his 
treatise of 1715, Histotre de la Musique, imparts the dazzling information that “ the 
monkeys in New Guinea play the flute.”” This seems rather comparable to the tale 
by which we have all at one time been impressed that a guinea-pig’s eyes will drop 
out if it is held by the tail, for New Guinea boasts no monkeys whatever, neither 
flute-playing ones nor less gifted brethren. Jaap Kunst, who quotes this statement,® 
suggests that M. Bonnet-Bourdelot meant it as “‘ a hardly flattering appreciation of 
the personality of the Papuas.” 


3 J. Kunst, Ethno-Musicology, p. 48. 
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The first satisfaction of the impulse towards organised rhythm which man 
possessed was through the clapping of hand on hand, or hand on chest, buttock, or 
other resonant parts of the body. ‘‘ Once man has become fully conscious of the 
comfort and stimulus that regular pulsation gives he seldom sings without clapping 
his hands, stamping the ground, or slapping his abdomen, chest, legs or buttocks.’’* 
The natural development from this stage was to invent objects that acted as bodily 
extensions or replacements such as clappers and beating-sticks. Instead of 
clapping the hands together, one clashed two pieces of wood together, producing a 
louder sound in a less fatiguing and less painful manner. 


It is precisely this most primitive form of musical instrument that we find to be 
the one essential musical requirement among the aborigines today. Are we therefore 
to conclude that their intelligence must be at a particularly primitive level? We 
know that this is certainly untrue of them in other respects and it is not true in this 
musical respect either. After all, we do not consider the people who endlessly clap 
their hands during a square-dance, or tap their feet at a concert, “ primitive ”’ ; 
the same primeval urge is just as strong in us today as it was in the earliest days of 
man’s history. The aborigines use their “ time-sticks’’ to accompany nearly all 
their singing. Each man taps his sticks in time with his own singing ; the concerted 
effect, therefore, of several men singing and all tapping their time-sticks is quite an 
impressive sound, particularly as the aborigine is famous for his accuracy of rhythm. 
The sticks are made of very hard dry wood, and when clashed together give out an 
almost metallic sound, very sharp and precise and high-pitched. The shape of the 
clappers varies ; sometimes one of them is a roughly circular slab of wood, rather like 
an artist’s pallette, which is held by the edge and struck near the centre with the 
stick. Usually, however, two approximately cylindrical sticks about one inch in 
diameter and twelve to fifteen inches long are used. The actual manner of holding 
these sticks is not quite as simple as one might think. A state of relaxation is necessary 
to allow a perfectly even beat to be kept up for long. The singers make the utmost 
use of these sticks, both by syncopating vocal rhythms against their regular beat and 
by grouping the stick-beats themselves into patterns separated by rests. The latter 
only occurs when a didjeridoo is being used to keep up the regular metre of the piece. 
Apparently the stimulus of these sticks is not to be ignored, for it has been noticed 
that “‘an unwillingness to sing on the part of the native has been overcome by beating 
together a couple of boomerangs. In every case it acts as a stimulant to greater 
enthusiasm.”’® 

Sometimes boomerangs are used instead of sticks, but there is usually some extra- 
musical reason for doing so, such as a ritualistic tradition or some form of symbolism. 
Examples of this are found in the Kunapipi® and Waranggan chants. Boomerangs 
may be clashed together much faster than is usual with sticks ; at one stage of some 
of the recorded Kunapipi chanting it reaches the extraordinary speed of 320 taps per 


“Curt Sachs, The Rise of Music in the Ancient World, East and West, New York, 1943, p. 45- 
5 E. Harold Davies, op. cit. p. 459. 
® See also R. Berndt, Kunapipt, pp. 26, 66-8. 
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minute! A new sound is derived from these boomerangs, however, when they are 
“rolled” or vibrated together from end to end so that a crisp rattling effect results. 
This procedure calls for considerable skill, and the sound of several sets of boomerangs 
performing these rolls simultaneously, with short pauses between each roll, forms a 
most attractive and original background to the singing (Record 27B, 2 3/ro in. 
inside). 

Before proceeding to a study of the didjeridoo, the aboriginal instrument par 
excellence, I should mention a device which has often been called, without sufficient 
cause, a musical instrument, namely the “ bullroarer.” This, as described by Sachs, 
is ‘‘a thin board that the player holds by a cord tied to one end and whirls over his 
head. In whirling, the board also spins around its own axis, and by this twofold 
movement it produces a roaring or wailing sound. The smaller the board and the 
faster it whirls, the higher its pitch.”"? The mystic ‘‘ Voice” of the bullroarer is 
held in great awe by the aborigines, and its use is restricted to highly significant and 
solemn occasions. The sound is, in itself, a terrifying, brutal noise and one can well 
imagine its effect as a “‘ spirit-voice’”’ on the natives. The bullroarer is not, as many 
think, a localized indigenous instrument, but is found in other parts of the world, 
including Brazil. Its use has always been ritualistic rather than musical; indeed 
its musical effect is negligible since it is difficult to control and to combine with 
singing or other instruments because of its volume and the space required for its 
manipulation, though some recordings made by Dr. W. E. H. Stanner west of Arnhem 
Land do include a rare use of the bullroarer in co-operation with the usual forces. 

The didjeridoo is by now world famous as the great musical achievement of the 
Australian aborigines. Its name is a striking example of aptness, for it reproduces 
a type of sound the player produces from his instrument. It is extremely difficult 
to classify among musical instruments, for its effect is due entirely to the incredible 
virtuosity of its players, and can in no way be inferred from subtleties inherent in its 
structure, which is simple to the point of crudeness. 

The didjeridoo is nothing more than a hollow tube of bamboo or other wood, 
from five to six feet long and about three inches thick, and sometimes fitted with a 
mouthpiece of wax or clay at one end shaped to take the player’s lips. There is no 
fipple, no reed, no membrane, nor any other sound-producing device. It is simply 
a resonating pipe, into which the player blows, his lips vibrating as in a trombone or 
tuba. Yet in the hands of accomplished players the result is amazing in its subtlety 
and complexity. 

Like the songmen, didjeridoo-players are trained from an early age and devote 
their life to their profession. Good players often become celebrities and go on 
“ grand tours’”’ around the district. Their services are eagerly sought by songmen 
and they are well paid. One might expect that a good team of songmen and 
didjeridoo-players would stay together indefinitely, but this is disproved by the fact 
that on one occasion when Professor Elkin returned to Arnhem Land and tried to 
locate a particularly fine team which had performed for him some time before, he 


7 Curt Sachs, The History of Musical Instruments, 1942, pp. 40-1. 
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found they had split up and travelled in different directions, carrying their fame and 
prowess among other tribes. 

The function of the didjeridoo is to provide a constant drone on a deep note, 
somewhere between D flat and G below the bass clef. This drone is not a simple held 
note, but is broken up into a great variety of rhythmic patterns and accents by the 
skilful use of the tongue and cheeks. Nor is it constant in timbre, for many different 
tone-colours are achieved by altering the shape of the mouth cavity and the position of 
the tongue and by shutting off various parts of the anatomy which act as resonating 
chambers for the human voice. The variety of sounds thus produced is impossible to 
describe in words, and must be heard to be believed (Record 14, beginning centre). 


It is not, however, in the manipulation of this droned fundamental, nor in the 
slight rise and fall of pitch used to accent a rhythm, that the greatest skill of the 
didjeridoo player lies, but in his use of two entirely different notes, which are alternated 
in rapid succession to form complex and fascinating cross-rhythms. These two 
notes are not haphazardly chosen, but invariably are pitched a major tenth apart, 
the upper note being the first overtone. The physical explanation for this overtone’s 
being a tenth above the fundamental has not, so far, been found, but probably lies in 
the fact that the tube is slightly and irregularly conical. One would expect either 
the octave (for a concical pipe) or the twelfth (for a cylindrical pipe) to result, but the 
actual interval heard is never less than a tenth nor more than an eleventh. 


The manner of using this blown upper note assumes two extreme forms in the 
north-east. The most usual method is to “ touch off,’’ as it were, the high note very 
lightly and in a clipped, staccato contrast to the long, sustained low note. Used in 
this way it sounds exactly like a high-pitched drum of definite frequency, for its 
strange resonance is quite explosively produced even though the accent imparted to 
the note appears to be very light. The two notes thus play elaborate counterpoints 
against one another (see Wadamiri, Djerag, Djedbangari and Nagala Songs). Unless 
one were told that both these notes were produced by the didjeridoo one would swear 
a drum was being used ; so agile is the constant switch from one note to the other 
that the low drone seems to continue unbroken in its rhythm. 


At the other extreme the upper note becomes a long, resounding blast, rather 
like a steam-boat whistle. This sound can be heard in the Mulara, Ngorunngapa, 
Ginbir and Kamalangga songs, and in the first six of the Wadamiri songs on 
Record 15A. 

Instead of snatching quick breaths at irregular intervals as do these players of 
the Bunggal songs, the didjeridoo-men of the western or “Lira” style favour a 
method of drawing in air through the nose while blowing from the cheeks, like a glass- 
blower. An endless fundamental tone can be produced in this way for any length of 
time, without undue fatigue. But these players have discovered an ingenious means 
of varying the timbre of this note by simging the overtone (i.e., the tenth) instead of 
blowing it. The two sound waves of the blown fundamental and the vocalised 
overtone combine in the tube to form beats, and a reedy, vibrant chord results, 
forming a rhythmic pulsation with the pure fundamental. One cannot detect the 
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sound of the voice itself even when one is very close to the player. All Wongga and 
Njindi-jindi and Gunwinggu songs feature this style of playing. 

The songs originating in the area between these two opposed styles, namely the 
Gunborg and Gunbalanya, use only the fundamental note of the didjeridoo, the 
tenth being neither blown nor sung. They employ the endless note style of the 
Lira types and generate rhythmic interest by heavily accenting some beats, causing 
a rise of a semitone or even a tone in the fundamental’s pitch. 

Many additional techniques are applied to the didjeridoo in various songs, such 
as “ gurgling” with the voice on certain notes to procedure a strange, rasping sound, 
imitating bird-calls vocally, placing the end of the instrument in a tin to mute it, and 
soon. There are so many details about the didjeridoo and its players that a study 
specially devoted to the subject has been prepared by the author and will be published 
shortly. 

In the didjeridoo the Australian aborigine has developed a perfect musical 
instrument for his purposes. From the hypnotic effect of the constant droning in 
such a perfomance as the Njindi-jindi Corroboree to the liveliness and rhythmic 
ingenuity of the Djedbangari, Djerag and Wadamiri, one didjeridoo provides the 
interest of a whole ensemble of instruments and keeps the attention of the listener 
constantly rivetted on the music by its endless and unpredictable originality. Many 
may deplore the lack of adventure of the aborigines in not developing the weird and 
wonderful range of instruments used among other primitive peoples, such as those of 
New Guinea and parts of Africa, but we may surely be glad that they have concentrated 
all their energies on completely mastering one instrument rather than toying with 
many less effectively. The way in which the natives have learnt to use this most 
unpromising instrument is a fine testimony to their essential musicality. 


Performing Methods 

Such a high standard of organisation and team-work is apparent in most of 
the recorded songs that one wonders whether strange, almost telepathic instincts 
guide these aboriginal musicians, or whether they have spent so much of their lives in 
the careful rehearsal and constant repetition of their music that they are incapable of 
poor performances. An orderly and systematic approach to music seems to be a 
characteristic of these people, and certain well-defined methods of performance may 
be observed through the very regularity of their application. 

The songs which do not involve the didjeridoo will be examined first. These 
include all the sacred and secret types, except the quasi-sacred Mulara and 
Ngorunngapa, for which a didjeridoo accompaniment is standard. 

It is the headman’s authority to lead and control all the events of sacred 
ceremonies, including the music. In practice, however, a gifted singer (such as 
“ Larry’ who sings the Jiritja chants on Records 24 and 25) may virtually assume 
leadership of the singing of his moiety when the headman has not been very generously 
endowed with vocal ability, or is too aged. The established method of performing the 
Maraian songs (Records 24, 25) is as follows: the sticks set the tempo for the song, 
and after about six or seven of these preliminary taps the voice enters, sometimes 
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softly but usually with a sudden outburst of tone. Towards the end of the song the 
voice drops in pitch and volume until it dies away in a whisper ; the sticks continue, 
and after about three or four taps the voice re-enters with a soft a-ee-a or “‘ amen ”’ ; 
the sticks then conclude with about four or five more taps, usually with a marked 
rallentand. Sometimes the chant is preceded, during the preliminary taps of the 
sticks, by a very soft intonation of a phrase similar to the ‘‘amen’’ at the end; 
it is hummed rather than sung. The numbers of taps given above are for the slow 
tempo, but a faster tempo is used in alternation with this, and the number of taps in 
each case would be proportionately increased. A check made with a metronome 
during the Dua and Jiritja chants on Record 24, revealed that the faster speed was 
considerably more than twice the slower, the actual figures being, on the average, 
41 and 108 for the Jiritja chants, and 54 and 168 for the Dua. A tendency was noted 
for the beating of the sticks to accelerate slightly during the course of a verse. 


The tendency, commented on above, of these chants to fade away in volume as 
they drop in pitch at the end of a verse is observable throughout most of the Arnhem 
Land music recorded, especially the sacred chants, and is an interesting survival 
of a universal feature of primitive music which Professor Curt Sachs has noted in the 
following passage : 


The primitive singer, “‘ not yet able to shape such pathogenic music in pre- 
meditated longer patterns with the climax in the middle or at the end. . . lends all 
his force and passion to the beginning of his song and lets the melody drop as his 
vocal chords slacken, often passing to a scarcely audible pianissimo. For “loud ”’ 
and ‘“‘high-pitched,” ‘soft’ and “‘low-pitched”’ are closely associated—so 
closely that the Romance languages have only one word for either couple of qualities : 
alta vox and bassa vox.”* Similarly the ‘‘ hautbois’’ derived its name from the old 
French “ haut,’”’ meaning loud and high, as distinct from ‘‘ bas,” soft and low. The 
same association still exists to a degree amoung us today ; we are often emotionally 
affected by the inexplicable unexpectedness of a very soft, high-pitched sound such as 
the opening of Lohengrin, or by a loud, low-pitched sound such as the fortissimo entry 
of a fugue subject on cellos and double basses. 


Even in the simultaneous performance of Dua and Jiritja Maraian chants 
(Records 11B, 12A, 25B), method is evident. Though the different tempi adopted by 
the two moieties cause their respective stick-beats to clash and overtake one another, 
the singers so time their entries that they finish each song together, the two “‘ amen” 
phrases combining. 

As stated earlier, sacred music is sung by all men admitted by initiation to full 
tribesmanship, and the Maraian chants on Records 24 and 25, were recorded by a 
soloist as a matter of convenience. It should be noted, however, that some Maraian 
chants are sung by one man only in the actual ceremonies (e.g., the old man’s songs 
on Record 9B), and the Tjarada love chants are often performed by an individual 
for his or her own special purposes. 


® Curt Sachs, The Rise of Music in the Ancient World, East and West, p. 41. 
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The Ngurlmag songs do not differ in manner of performance in any essential 
way from the Maraian songs (except for the absence of sticks in one group), but the 
preliminary melisma and concluding ‘‘ amen” of the Maraian songs are not present. 
The Kunapipi and Waranggan are very similar except that boomerangs replace the 
time-sticks. They are, however, continuous performances, and it is possible to observe 
more clearly how the chants are performed in their context. An air of excitement is 
gradually built up over a period; the chanting becomes more urgent and intense. 
The tempo of the boomerangs changes often from fairly slow to extremely fast, and 
‘‘ rolling ’’ of the boomerangs occurs at intervals. Frequently, in these two types, the 
leader will sing the opening phrase alone, the rest joining in a few seconds later as the 
boomerangs enter ; if the same phrase occurs again later in the song the process may 
be repeated, the rest of the singers and their boomerangs stopping temporarily. 


One very disturbing practice in some sacred songs is the singing of a chant half a 
note behind the headman, either in deference to his rights of leadership or, less likely, 
through uncertainty as to how he ornaments a phrase. The effect, though confusing 
and irritating to us, is not so to them, nor is this unknown in other music. The 
Indians, for instance, produce a very similar effect when, in interpreting a raga, 
their accompanying melodic instrument plays approximately the same tune as the 
singer, but just behind him in time, unless the singer ornaments a particular phrase 
rather lingeringly, when the instrumentalist inadvertantly catches him up or even 
passes him. 

In all the music, whether sacred or secular, each singer accompanies himself with 
time-sticks or boomerangs, with the single exception of the unaccompanied Ngurlmag 
group mentioned above. It is only in secular music, however, that the sticks do more 
than merely mark the beat regularly and form quite adventurous patterns of their 
own by remaining silent for some beats or even for several bars, since the didjeridoo 
is there to keep things going in their absence. Examples of this are too numerous to 
need quoting, but a further complication may be noticed in the Gunwinggu songs 
(Records 31, 32), where one set of sticks is heard against another beating twice as 
fast, while a third conflicting rhythm occupies the didjeridoo man. Quite common 
in other song types are simpler cases of one pair of sticks halving the speed either of 
a second pair or of many sticks beaten on the ground and of clapping. 


It is to be expected from the great variety of secular types, that performing 
methods will vary considerably from one type or district to another. Some general 
principles recur, however. Either the sticks or the didjeridoo may start a new 
song or a new verse, but never the voice. An instrumental prelude always introduces 
the singers. 


If the sticks start with a regular beating of the basic metre of the song, the 
didjeridoo often enters with a little rhythmic pattern of its own, consisting of single 
staccato notes gradually increasing in speed to a sustained note and then developing 
into the proper pattern that accompanies the song as the voice enters. Good 
examples of this occur in many Wadamiri and Djedbangari songs (e.g., Record 158, 
1 8/ro in. outside). This may even take place in cases where the sticks are not used 
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to beat time at all, when the rhythmic power and percussiveness of the didjeridoo is 
sufficient to supply all the ‘“beat”’ the singers require. A favourite habit of 
didjeridoo-players when they commence a piece alone is to muse on a slow, deliberate, 
rhythmic figure until the sticks enter and then neatly quicken up into the normal 
rhythm of the song. Several instances of this occur in the Njindi-jindi music 
(e.g., Record 19B, 7/10 in., I 1/10 in., 2 1/10 in. inside). 

When the songs end with a “ recitative’’’ (to be discussed later) the didjeridoo 
and sticks stop before this section starts. In songs without this feature the usual 
procedure is for the didjeridoo to continue on for a time, usually ending on its high 
note, while the sticks go on for a few more beats. 


The hooted overtone of the didjeridoo is used in such types as the Mulara, 
Ngorunngapa and Ginbir, to indicate the end of the first full statement of the melody 
and usher in the repeat. It is usually sounded again at the end before the un- 
accompanied recitative. In some types the didjeridoo employs special performing 
methods to control the movements of the dancers, such as introducing a new rhythmic 
figure (Djedbangari) or playing a hooted overtone or “gurgled”’ fundamental at 
crucial moments. 

The singers also follow certain procedures with considerable regularity. In 
addition to the solo openings noted above in the Waranggan and Kunapipi chants, 
in many of the secular songs an effect of soloist and chorus is achieved when one man 
sings the opening phrase and two or three others join in the subsequent repetitions of 
this same phrase which make up a complete verse (e.g., Wadamiri, Djerag). In the 
recitative endings all appear to sing whatever they wish to say at the moment and 
drop out one by one. The songman must always have the last say, however, and on 
several occasions in the recorded versions he appears to be almost out of breath 
before he has a chance to sing alone, and expires with a grunt only a few notes after 
the last assistant has finished. He need not, strange to say, commence a song ; 
the conclusion is the important part for him. Occasionally, of course, things go 
wrong ; one of the “extras ’’ enters too soon, or the soloist inserts an extra phrase, 
resulting in some unrehearsed and not always pleasant vocal altercation. Some 
secular songs appear to be designed for the songman only, such as the Wongga and 
Njindi-jindi. Others may be sung by any persons who have learned them from the 
songman (and who have, presumably, payed him the appropriate fee) ; this seems to 
be the case with the Gunborg and Djedbangari. 


Songs which introduce imitative entries must have been planned for specially 
trained singers, since they have to maintain their parts without the assistance of the 
songman, albeit the same part as the songman sings. Such are the Wadamiri and 
Djerag examples which make use of this device, and a special group of two or three 
singers and the songman performed them. The 1952 Mulara songs carry this a stage 
further and project two, and eventually three different melodies against one another. 
To perform these songs singers trained to a high degree by the songman would be 
obligatory, for they must be able to sing their melody at the same time as the songman 
sings his entirely different one, and must work in carefully with him. It is not a 
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case of shutting one’s ears to the other sounds as is evidently the case when Dua and 
Jiritja men perform simultaneously, but one of co-operation and participation on an 
equal musical footing. The singers must maintain their individuality yet contribute 
to the harmonious whole. All this is so obvious and well-known to us that we may 
regard such statements as platitudes, but they are not to an aborigine who is 
accustomed to joining in with others but not to maintaining an independent part 
amongst them. Hence, the performance of these Mulara songs presupposes a more 
advanced stage of musical thinking and independence than that of any other song. 


It only remains to call attention to the obvious enjoyment and sincerity of the 
performers of these songs. Laughter and high spirits are very apparent in most of the 
secular music, together with a tremendous verve, drive and energy. The sacred 
chants bear the mark always of concentration and devotion. Such qualities are 
characteristic of all their performances and of their whole, vital approach to music. 
It is highly infectious music ; it could not be otherwise with such performers. 


Scales and Intervals 

Scales, according to Curt Sachs,® have envolved in two distinct ways. Firstly, 
from the logogenic” basis of music more notes were added: at certain distances from 
the two which constitute the earliest known melodies. These could take the form of 
infix or affix, and, in the latter case, of suprafix or infrafix. Secondly, out of the order- 
less descent of music based on the pathogenic principle, certain definite intervals 
were marked as landing points. It seems that the formation of these fixed intervals 
was governed by certain instinctive principles, based on the simple ratios of the 
harmonic series. Thus, the octave, fifth and fourth became determining intervals, 
and a kind of magnetic attraction organised other notes within these intervals. This 
attraction, says Sachs, worked in two ways: “notes a fourth or fifth apart 
spontaneously adjust themselves. . . four notes in a series of irrational seconds 
submit to the law of the fourths and become a tetrachord ; a melody of two consecutive 
thirds, the outer notes of which originally refer only to their common middle note but 
not to one another, turns into a pentachord, shaped to the size of a perfect fifth. 
The second effect is the continual return to either boundary note, which leads as a 
natural consequence to the organisation of melody into main and accessory notes.””! 
Out of this latter tendency came the feeling for a final or key-note. 

The scales used in Arnhem Land music conform closely to the principles outlined 
above. They employ anything from three to seven notes in the octave, but almost 
all are securely based on diatonic scales very similar to ours. (This fact promises 
well for the use of harmony and counterpoint, and, as will be shown, the promise is 
not unfulfilled.) The feeling for a key-note is strong in most of the melodies examined, 
and the octave, fifth, fourth and third stand out prominently as temporary points of 
rest. 


®* Curt Sachs, The Rise of Music in the Ancient World, East and West, Section I. 

10 The theory of the dualistic origin of music, involving these two terms, is discussed below 
under Melody. 

11 Curt Sachs, The Rise of Music in the Ancient World, East and West, p. 43. 
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Taking at least one scale most frequently used in each song-type, and including 
up to three or four for some of the more important and extensive types, a total of 
fifty-one scales results and yields in the following information : 


Complete diatonic scales having all seven notes in the octave are by far the 
most common, totalling fourteen out of the fifty-one. Four and five note scales 
come next with nine examples each, followed by seven scales of six notes, six of three’ 
notes and one two-note scale. A truly chromatic scale is used in only five types 
(Ngorunngapa, Mulara [1949], Djerag [one 1952 group], Kamalangga and some 
Wongga songs [Record 17B]). Thus it can be seen that not only is diatonicism the 
norm, but the complete diatonic scale is preferred to gapped scales. Also significant 
is the subordinate importance of the pentatonic scale for only five of the nine 
instances of its use encompass an octave, three of these occurring in the Waranggan. 
This is significant, for Professor E. Harold Davies!” reported that nearly all the songs 
he collected in Central and South Australia used pentatonic scales, and he not 
unnaturally, assumed that this was characteristic of all aboriginal music and proceeded 
to give an ingenious and detailed explanation of how the pentatonic scale was arrived 
at and preserved as the basis of nearly all native music. Similar discoveries of the 
pentatonic scale have been made by investigators of other primitive musical systems 
and have been avidly seized upon by musicologists and their importance magnified 
to the point where this scale is now regarded as ‘‘standard’’ and “ natural.’’ For 
example, in Bruno Nettl’s recently published Music in Primitive Culture}® the 
author states : 

“The most widely used scale. . .is the pentatonic. . . It dominates every 
major musical style except Western cultivated music, where it is subordinate to the 
far more prevalent diatonic scale.” 


Of hexatonic and heptatonic scales he says : 


“‘ Neither is much used, but a few. . . are found in most areas. Only in Negro 
Africa do they occur frequently, and even there they do not predominate.’’4 

It is obvious, then, that in their marked preference for heptatonic and sub- 
ordination of pentatonic scales, the Arnhem Landers provide ethno-musicologists 
with highly significant and possibly unique musical material. 

The compasses of the various scales used vary greatly. The widest, that of a 
fourteenth, appears in some Ngurlmag songs. Some Wongga melodies span a twelfth ; 
four types cover an eleventh, five a tenth and five a ninth. An octave is encompassed 
in eight types, a seventh in three, while spans of a sixth, fifth and fourth each occur in 
six types. Four extend over a third and only one restricts itself to a second (the 
Nagala of Record 39A). 


10a Tt should be remembered that, in practice, many melodies use only two or three notes of 
their total scale for most of their extent, descending the full gamut only in the final phrase. Thus 
a far greater incidence of singing in ditonic and tritonic scales occurs than the figures above 
indicate. 
12 Op. cit., pp. 464-66. 
18 Harvard University Press, 1956, p. 48. 
14 Op. cit., p. 49. 
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In determining the key-note or tonic of a scale, three determinants may normally 
be used, and of these at least two must be satisfied to justify the choice. They are, 
to quote Bruno Nettl again, “ great frequency and length compared to the other 
tones, final position in individual sections and phases, and terminal position in the 
song. The tone best meeting these qualifications becomes the tonic. If no tone 
approaches this definition, the final tone is ordinarily so designated.’’!5 


In Arnhem Land secular music, where a didjeridoo provides a constant drone 
a fourth determinant may, with care, be used. In most secular songs the pitch at 
which the song is sung is adjusted to that of the didjeridoo’s fundamental, so that the 
tonic may usually be identified with that fundamental, even in cases where it does 
not actually appear in the melody. This method should only be used to verify the 
result of the application of the other three, however, because, as will be shown in 
the discussion of Harmony and Counterpoint, it is by no means certain to what extent 
a particular singer regards the drone as being of a definite pitch and organises his 
own pitch accordingly. 

Only in a very few cases is the position of the tonic open to doubt after 


the application of these four criteria, and the following census of scalic intervals may 
be deduced : 


Minor second occurs in 6 scales. 


Major ‘a ret = 
No a om on : ae 
Minor third A sg ee a 
Major _e,, * » 2 ss 
No = is soso ee ae 
Perfect fourth __,, Fs ae 
Augmented fourth 

Diminished fifth Jf ” 7 ” 
No fourth “i oo: 3S om» 
Perfect fifth * ~~ on 
No ” ” ” 7 ” 
Minor sixth - a 
Major _seo, 9 — 
No ‘a e a ee 
Minor seventh _e,, a 
Major i e a, ee 
No ee Be » 4 


This list excludes, of course, the five chromatic scales, and applies only to scales 
of sufficiently wide compass in each case. The most important facts emerging are 
that major seconds and sixths and minor sevenths predominate greatly, that the 


15 Ibid., p. 46. 
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augmented fourth is rarely, but, significantly, present, that thirds are minor, or, 
major in nearly equal proportions and the second and, curiously, the fifth are the 
most frequently omitted degrees of the scale. 


Of the five instances of a chromatic scale, only one, in the Wongga of Record 17B 
is a complete twelve-note scale. The Djerag of Record 16A also uses a completely 
conjunct chromatic scale but spans only a minor third, while the other three chromatic 
scales mix whole and half tones in their constitution. 


In some song-types the entire scale is transposed up or down to another pitch-level 
during the performance. This device often has a remarkable effect and is an extremely 
effective means of introducing variety and a feeling of ‘‘ newness’’ into a long cycle. 
The Waranggan, for instance, transposes the pitch down a fifth after the first seven 
songs (Record 5B), as does the 1949 Mulara (Record 8B), in which the eighteenth 
song is performed a fifth lower than all the preceding songs, the pitch returning to 
its former level for the remainder of the recital. Transposition down a fourth occurs 
in the middle of the Djamalu series of Kunapipi chants (Record 28B), and the lower 
pitch is maintained until the end of the cycle. The Jiritja Maraian chants sung by 
“Larry” on Records 24B (ii), and 25A, transpose the scale uf a fifth from the fifth 
chant onwards. Transpositions up or down a tone or semi-tone take place in some 
Wadamiri, Djerag and Djedbangari series, posing a difficult problem concerning the 
intervals formed by the voice against the didjeridoo drone, which will be discussed 
under Harmony and Counterpoint. Octave transpositions are too numerous to cite. 
All these instances of transposition of the entire melody intact occur between separate 
songs, never during the one song. 

This device of transposition has been noted in other primitive systems, 
particularly in North America and Russia, where the same intervals as those used in 
Armhem Land (i.e., fourth, fifth, octave and a tone or semitone), and only these, 
are in standard use.1¢ 

Notes consistently “‘ out-of-tune ’”’ from a Western point of view are exceedingly 
rare. A fourth which is neither perfect nor augmented appears in some Djedbangari 
melodies (Record 7B). It may, however, be a neutral second, for it is uncertain 
whether the tonic lies a fourth or a second below this note. The only other songs 
with ‘“ neutral’’ intervals are the Njindi-jindi, which feature neutral seconds and 
thirds, pitched between a major and minor interval. 


It is apparent, therefore, that since these aboriginal songs use intervals and 
scales almost exactly the same as ours, they can impart all their expressiveness to 
us in a completely intelligible way. When one considers the appalling difficulties 
that researchers in exotic music have been faced with, such as the Siamese scales with 
their 7/8 tones, or the Slendro and Pelog scales of Javano-Balinese music, with the 
former’s unit of 6/5 of a tone and the latter’s unequal intervals, one is disposed very 
benevolently towards this musical system which offers so few difficulties. 


16 Bruno Nettl, Op. cit., p. 56. 
B 
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Melody 
Curt Sachs, in discussing the origin of music among primitive peoples, bases 
his theories on what he calls “‘ the primordial dualism of two different, indeed opposed, 
singing styles.17 The concept is so important and directly relevant to the present 
subject that it must be quoted in full : 


‘* One of these [styles], derived from cantillation, was logogenic or ‘‘ word-born.” 
Its melodies started with only two notes—which imposed a level course—and were 
spun out in the continual repetition of a tiny motif. Evolution was additive ; more 
and more notes at certain distances crystallized around the nucleus of two notes. . .” 
“The other style, derived from passion and motor impulse, was pathogenic. Its 
melodies started from orderless cataracts, which imposed a downward trend. 
Evolution was divisive : octaves were marked out, and after them, fifths and fourths, 
which, instead of a nucleus, formed a solid skeleton. 


“* All higher, melogenic forms arose from mingling and mixing the twostyles. . . 


The melodies of the aborigines of Arnhem Land illustrate this theory to the 
letter. They can be divided into three main classes: “ recitatives’’ using two 
notes, and clearly an example of the “‘ logogenic ’’ type ; longer, melismatic melodies, 
always descending to a lower “final ’’ via certain fixed scalic degrees, and hence 
corresponding closely with the developments from the “ pathogenic” origin; and 
melodies of an intermediate type which combine the chanting on one or two notes of 
the first type with something of the wider range and melismatic style of the second type, 
and are thus illustrative of the ‘‘ melogenic”’ forms. It is an unusual, and hence 
highly interesting, situation for the two opposed styles to be present in the one 
primitive musical system, and to be differentiated in such a marked fashion, as they 
are here. 

The two-note, recitative-like, passages occur at the end of most Wadamiri, 
Djerag, Ngorunngapa, Gunborg, Mulara, Ginbir, Kamalangga and Nagala songs. 
Their manner of performance has been described in the section devoted to that 
aspect. The two notes are used in irregular patterns, following speech-rhythm 
usually (although in one Djerag song [Record 16B, 1 3/10 in. outside] the powerful 
forward drive and syncopated rhythms are kept up right to the end of the recitative). 


” 


Among the songs of supposedly “ pathogenic’’ origin are to be found some 
extremely beautiful, well-constructed melodies such as the Jiritja Maraian chants 
and the Wongga and Nijindi-jindi songs. They are highly melismatic and, in the 
case of the Lira group, the melismata are untrammelled by words, for a nonsense- 
syllable “‘ text’ is used, vowels and consonants being chosen that will allow the 
melody to flow as smoothly as possible from the songman’s lips. Melismatic style 
predominates also in the Dua Maraian chants and the Walaka series. 

Ornamentation in the form of short trills (fast or slow), mordents, and both 
accented and unaccented grace-notes is often profusely applied to these melodies, and 
also has its effect on some of the songs which mix syllabic and melismatic treatment. 


17 Curt Sachs, The Rise of Music in the Ancient World, East and West, p. 52. 
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These “‘ melogenic ’’ kinds of melody are heard in the Gunborg-Gunbalanya (1949), 
Ngorunngapa, Mulara, Djerag, Gunwinggu and some Wadamiri songs (e.g., Record 
15A, Nos. 1-6), and of these the Gunborg-Gunbalanya and Gunwinggu show quite 
florid ornamentation. The Gunborg of 1952 (Record 148), employs all three kinds of 
melody : a completely syllabic opening phrase is succeeded by a second phrase 
mixing syllabic chanting with short melismata, which is in turn followed, after a 
characteristic short break by voices and instruments, by a wholly melismatic descent 
of an octave to the final. 


An important point is raised by the use of florid ornamentation in Arnhem Land 
music. It has been stated in the past that ornamentation in primitive music is 
commonly the result of a singing style involving very tense vocal chords, as is the case 
among many North and South American Indians. ‘“‘ Ornamentation,” writes Bruno 
Nettl,1® “‘is in many musical cultures dependent largely on the method of sound 
production, especially in vocal music; certain types of vocal technique almost 
automatically produce ornaments, while others do not; and the amount of 
ornamentation correlates, to some extent, with the amount of vocal tension.’’ This: 
theory is not supported by the present songs, because such decorated melodies as the 
Njindi-jindi (see Transcription ‘“‘B’’) and certain Jiritja Maraian songs (see 
Transcription “‘ B”’), are sung by voices which, as we have seen, are in a state of 
quiet relaxation. 


Some song-types occupy positions intermediate between the three main classes 
described. The Kudjiga series of Kunapipi chants and the Waranggan cycle, though 
possessing a total range of a tenth and an octave, respectively, and using a pentatonic 
scale, function mainly on two or three notes. Thus, while theoretically belonging to 
the melodies of a more “‘ pathogenic ’’’ nature, by virtue of their wide total range and 
occasional rapid scalic descents, they belong, more practically, to the two-note 
tecitative class of supposedly “‘logogenic”’ nature. It cannot, however, be regarded 
as an example of the mixed “ melogenic’’’ type because its two elements are neither 
mixed nor influenced by each other. 


, 


The 1952 Mulara (Record 194A) is also difficult to classify according to the 
principles laid down, for although it makes use of considerable amounts of chanting 
on a few repeated notes, its total effect is profoundly lyrical. This lyricism results. 
more from the harmony and counterpoint of the combined parts than from the 
contours of individual voices, for this Mulara is of the utmost importance in the field 
of primitive polyphonic music, being a unique example of genuine contrapuntal, as 
distinct from canonically imitative, composition. 


Melodies without unaccompanied recitative endings frequently conclude with 
a long sustained or chanted final (usually the tonic). This applies even to entirely 
melismatic melodies such as the Njindi-jindi, where nonsense syllables produce a 
thythmic chanting on the lower key-note. Good examples of this trait occur in the 
Mens’ and Womens’ Tjarada chants, in the Waranggan and Ngurlmag among the 


18 Op. cit., p. 60. 
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sacred and secret songs, and in the secular repertoire it can be heard in the 1953 
Gunborg, 1949 Djedbangari and Mulara, and certain Wadamiri songs. 


The most significant feature of Arnhem Land melody is, undoubtedly, its 
invariable downward trend. This has been found to be characteristic of nearly all 
primitive music from all parts of the world, and it has been conjectured that the idea 
of cadencing a melody upward resulted solely from the phenomenon of harmonic 
development in Western Civilisation. (It is of interest to note, however, that even 
in the three-part harmony and counterpoint of the 1952 Mulara, all the parts move 
predominantly downward and coalesce into the lower tonic.) Without exception, 
all the melodies recorded move downward. The descent can be made in a number 
of ways, and it is in the application of different lengthening devices that the greatest 
skill of the singers lie. The simplest method is to pause on a sustained or chanted 
note at certain points on the way down, thus dividing the melody into two or more 
phrases. Another much used solution is to leap up to a higher note as the melody 
sinks too low. The leap may span an octave or even a ninth (e.g. Wongga, 
Record 21A), and can be repeated or varied many times before the final is reached. 
A type of melodic contour known to ethno-musicologists as “‘ cascading,” “ tiled,” 
or “ terraced ”’ descent is a slight variant of this method, imposing the rule that each 
successive upward leap must be to a note lower than the one previously leapt to, and 
thus limiting the possible length of the melody.’® In another method the upward 
leaps are followed by a downward leap instead of by a conjunct descent, resulting in 
extremely lithe, active and rather angular melodies (e.g., 1953, Gunborg, Record 398). 
In some songs the leaps are accomplished very clearly and accurately ; in others 
considerable portamento results (see above, Vocal Technique). In many song-types 
using a wide compass, the ultimate descent to the lower tonic is made only after 
several shorter descents to the fifth or upper tonic have been made. Some melodies, 
however, accomplish the whole descent in one phrase and simply repeat this phrase 
several times. In all these methods a unifying device often used is the sequential 
repetition at different pitch-levels of a basic motive or key-figure. Examples of this 
may be found throughout the analyses. 


Most of the melodies recorded have two different phrases (as distinct from identical 
repeated phrases), though a considerable number have only one long phrase. Only 
tive song-types have three phrases, namely, the 1949 Gunborg, Djerag and Djedbangari, 
the Njindi-jindi and the Gunwinggu. The Maraian chants of both moieties, however, 
sometimes exceed three. 

Despite the limitations imposed on them by the apparently natural law of 
downward movement, Arnhem Land melodies offer considerable variety. Though 
some are extremely primitive and uninteresting, the most developed melodies possess 
fine balance and symmetry, logical design and expressive contours, and are among 
the most lyrical yet encountered in any primitive society. 


18 An excellent and very beautiful example of this “‘ cascading’’ descent is seen in the 
Njindi-jindi (Tvanscription “ B’’). 
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Harmony and Counterpoint 

“The deep-rooted prejudice that harmony and polyphony have been a 
prerogative of the medieval and modern West does not hold water. Not one of the 
continents, not one of the archipelagos between them lacks rudimentary forms of 
polyphony.’’*° This inconoclastic assertion was made by Curt Sachs in 1943, and 
its truth has been repeatedly demonstrated in every discovery of ethno-musicology 
since. It was to be expected, therefore, that Australian aboriginal music would 
contain some degree of harmony and counterpoint, however, slight and primitive. 
These songs exploit almost all the various manifestations of polyphony observed in 
other primitive musical systems, from octave doublings and heterophony to imitation, 
stimmtausch and canon, and finally genuine two and three part music involving 
distinct countersubjects in free counterpoint. 

Heterophony, though an advanced art in oriental cultivated music, is a haphazard 
and largely accidental feature of nearly all primitive music. It results simply from 
singers’ uncertainty of melodic detail or ornamentation and cannot be regarded 
as evidence of true polyphonic thought. Singing in parallel intervals (fourth, fifths, 
thirds and so on), encountered frequently in primitive music the world over, is, 
however, entirely absent from all Arnhem Land music. Parallel octaves, though 
not really a polyphonic practice since they are the natural result of combining unequal 
voices, are heard in the Waranggan and Kunapipi chants. The only other harmonic 
effect to appear in the sacred and secret songs is the use of a chanted drone or pedal 
note below the melody in the Women’s Tjarada (Records 3B, 4). The intervals 
produced are unusual, for the pedal-point is pitched a minor third below the lower of 
the two main melodic notes which are themselves a minor third apart, so that what 
we should describe as a diminished triad is constantly implied. 

The device of a chanted drone occurs briefly in the secular music also, when the 
eleventh song of the 1949 Mulara performance introduces the high E flat chanted in 
this way above the melody. A similar effect is achieved by the occasional ritual calls 
on high notes heard in the Gunborg, Gunbalanya, Walaka, Njindi-jindi and Wongga. 
It is expecially striking in the Wongga of Record 17B, where the sustained high G 
is always sung at a point where it will produce a third, sixth or octave with the 
melody ; the third may be formed either above or below the melody. The harmonic 
effect produced is obviously intentional. 

The imitation of melodies in canon by deferred entries, the discovery of which in 
certain other primitive societies has been called “‘ one of the greatest among the 
numerous surprises of modern musicology,”4 is much cultivated in the secular music of 
north-eastern Arnhem Land. It is unlikely that this practice developed from 
accidental overlapping in antiphonal or responsorial singing, as is commonly supposed, 
since there is no evidence whatsoever, of this sort of singing in Arnhem Land ; it may 
well have originated accidentally, nevertheless, from imperfect unison singing. Two 
properties of Australian native melody have probably influenced this development 


* Curt Sachs, The Rise of Music in the Ancient World, East and West, p. 48. 
*1 Curt Sachs, The Rise of Music in the Ancient World, East and West, p. 51. 
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and enhanced its harmonic effectiveness. First, the great predominance of diatonic 
scales, as in western music. Second, the invariable descending movement which, 
especially in the “terraced’’ form, as we have seen (see above Melodv), often 
organises the melody into bipartite or tripartite structure, each phrase exploring a 
slightly lower part of the gamut. The latter property enables two phrases sung 
simultaneously, by deferred initiative entry, to harmonise mainly in thirds, for 
which, as we saw above from the use of chanted drones and sustained ritual calls, 
these people have a marked liking. 

The Wadamiri, Djerag, Mulara (1952), and Ngorunngapa employ canonic 
technique. The widely-gapped Wadamiri melodies (see Transcriptions “A” and 
“B’”’) produce mainly alternations of fifths and sixths when sung in canon. The 
Djerag songs, with their much more cramped melodies and limited range, harmonise for 
the most part in clashing seconds resolving obliquely into thirds. Some Djerag and 
Wadamiri songs use the method of exchange of parts known as Stimmtausch 
throughout. In the Ngorunngapa the much-repeated four-note melodic phrase is 
heard in constantly overlapping entries, resulting in seconds, thirds and fifths being 
heard. The imitation occurs at very close intervals of time in the Mulara of Record 
17A (c). 

The actual part-leading in some of these canons is often unorthodox. Both parts 
may start with the opening phrase of the melody, and while one part repeats only the 
second phrase over and over again, the other part goes back to the beginning and 
repeats the whole melody. Alternatively, the second voice may start with the second 
phrase when the first voice reaches it, and then either will repeat this phrase while the 
other returns to the beginning. In one or two exceptional cases recorded, the voice 
enters with the second phrase at the beginning on its own, the first phrase 
not appearing until later. 

The elaborate use of canon and Stimmtausch and the remarkable addition of a 
new counter melody in the 1952 Mulara (Record 19A) has been fully described in the 
earlier analysis of the whole cycle. The polyphonic intricacies and eventual three- 
part harmony exhibited are more advanced than anything yet discovered in primitive 
music, and though, undoubtedly an isolated phenomenon even in Arhem Land, they 
must be recognised as indicating an extraordinary level of polyphonic instinct in the 
singers concerned. What, one wonders, has conditioned this awareness ? 


A possible explanation lies in the constant drone of the didjeridoo. Just as in 
Indian classical music, the essentially monodic singing or playing produces constantly 
changing harmonies with the droned notes of the Tanpura or other drone instruments, 
so in Arnhem Land music the songman creates a harmonic interval with every note 
he sings against the fundamental of the didjeridoo. This has, in all probability, given 
him a special harmonic sense unusual in a primitive culture. That these musicians 
are sensitive to harmonic effect is plain from the didjeridoo-players’ discovery that 
the overtone of a tenth may be sung, instead of blown, to produce the rich chord of 
the “ Lira’’ style. 
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There is, unfortunately, one very serious objection to this theory. Although in 
most song-types, especially those of the central and western districts, the singers do 
show an awareness of the didjeridoo’s frequency and pitch their song so that the tonic 
coincides with it, in the north-eastern Bunggal types the relationship between the 
two pitch levels varies considerably. As was demonstrated in the detailed analyses, 
the Mulara of Record 17A (c) appears to be pitched a tone too high with respect 
to the didjeridoo, while the 1952 Djerag (Record 16), Wadamiri and Djedbangari 
melodies are sung at two or three different intervals from the drone, separated in each 
case by a tone or semitone and so giving an entirely different harmonic aspect to the 
whole at each different pitch level. Again, the singer of the Riraidjingo Cloud 
Chant (Record 13) gradually flattens his pitch in the course of the series until it is a 
semitone below the opening pitch, thus altering the intervals formed with the didjeridoo 
note, which remains constant in pitch throughout. We are faced, then, with the 
apparent anomaly that the didjeridoo is sometimes heard as a pitch-determining note 
of definite frequency and, at other times, is regarded merely as a percussive noise 
and its pitch ignored. 

In general, then, Arnhem Land music is richly endowed with interesting and 
most effective devices of harmony and counterpoint and contains a small amount 
of music that is polyphonically more highly developed than any other primitive 
music known. We should, nevertheless, not lose sight of the fact that by far the 
greater part of this music, as of all non-European music, is essentially monophonic. 


Rhythm 

One of the most outstanding characteristics of nearly all Arnhem Land music 
is regular metre. Unlike most primative music, which uses constantly shifting 
stresses and has either no underlying metrical basis at all or is extremely hetero- 
metrical, this music emphasizes a regular beat by means of the time-sticks or 
boomerangs and the didjeridoo and superimposes over this steady pulse rhythms of 
great sublety and variety. 

Recurring metrical groups (transcribed as ‘‘bars’’) of two or four beats prevail 
in 50% of the songs recorded, roughly speaking ; only 10% use simple triple-time. 
In at least 25°% compound time, usually duple or quadruple, is used. About 15% 
combine two or more of these basic metres in different parts, examples being the 
Ngorunngapa and 1949 Mulara, some songs of which mix a free, unmetrical vocal part 
with an unmetrical, but patterned, didjeridoo part and sticks in regular metre. The 
Gunwinggu uses duple, triple and compound-duple metres simultaneously. One 
may also note the polymetric basis of many Djedbangari songs in which duple time 
in the sticks is heard against triple time in the voice and didjeridoo. Occasionally 
tare metrical groups of five (Women’s Tjarada), seven (Men’s Tjarada), ten (Djerag) 
and thirteen (Djerag) are used throughout a song. 

Nearly all Arnhem Land songs are isometric. Brief sections of a contrasting 
metre are sometimes inserted in the middle of songs, but constantly changing metre 
is exceedingly rare (e.g., the Ngurlmag chant of Transcriptions “ A,” “B,” “D” 
and “E”’). 
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Tempo is, for the most part, inflexible throughout a song, and may be anything 
from very slow (42 stick-taps per minute in some Jiritja Maraian Chants (Tvans- 
cription ‘‘ A’’) to 320 per minute (Kunapipi), these figures representing the extremes 
of slowness and fastness attained. In some songs, as noted before, a tempo somewhat 
slower than the main speed begins, and sacred chants tend to accelerate slightly in 
pace as they progress, frequently slowing again in the final stick-taps. The only 
instance of internal retardations occurs in a Ngurlmag chant (Transcription “C’’), 
where every second bar has a slight rallentando, there being no accompanying sticks. 


Isorhythmic songs are very common. They are the natural outcome of a short 
text’s being repeated many times in syllabic rhythm, as in most Tjarada and Ngurlmag 
Chants. Most songs of the Bunggal group are similarly isorhythmic. Many songs that 
are not strictly isorhythmic have a basic rhythmic motive which they develop in 
rhythmic sequence. 

Probably the most attractive and vitalising aspect of this music, particularly to 
Western ears, is its elaborate use of syncopation. It may be used in the vocal part, in 
the didjeridoo part, or in both together. It also arises between the voice and the 
steady beating of the sticks in many types of song. Syncopation is achieved by 
accenting or lengthening minor beats or off-beats and by anticipating the beat, and 
produces results thoroughly familiar to us through jazz, with many of whose exciting 
rhythmic effects this music is identical. It is employed so universally that it is 
simpler to list the few song-types which do not use it at all, namely the Ginbir, Jiritja 
Maraian chants, Riraidjingo Cloud chant, Kamalangga, Walaka, Nagala and a few 
Wadamiri songs. Syncopation arises naturally from syllabic chanting in most 
melodies. Many cases were cited in the analyses in which the didjeridoo used such 
complex syncopation that jazz is almost superseded in its main attribute! (See 
especially the analysis of the 1949 Djedbangari [Record 7A], where the “‘ tapped” 
overtone of the didjeridoo plays extremely forceful syncopations over the drone). It 
is interesting to note that this strong feeling of syncopation in the natives leads 
them so often to sing their sacred chants just ahead of their stick-taps for the 
exhilarating drive that results. They use syncopation in this way sometimes to 
generate fierce excitement (as in the Kunapipi) and at other times to produce a 
feeling of gentle relaxation, even laziness (as in some of the Dua Maraian Chants). 


Cross-rhythms are also effectively used in some secular music. A favourite 
device is the transformation of the first two beats of a bar of three or four into a triplet 
(e.g. the didjeridoo part in the Djedbangari of Record 13B, Transcription “ A’’). 


Polyrhythm is, of course, a salient feature of the secular music. The voice and 
didjeridoo constantly produce rhythmic counterpoints to each other, and at times the 
sticks add a third rhythmic pattern of their own. Very rarely is the one rhythm 
maintained by both the voice and the didjeridoo ; polyrhythm is almost invariably 
preferred except for very brief sections and for special effects. 


One of these “ special effects’”’ is the insertion of a few bars of a contrasting 
rhythm at intervals in some songs, when the didjeridoo frequently will play the same 
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ing rhythm as the voice. The Djedbangari displays this when a curious duplet figure 
Ins- interrupts the triple-time in an interlude which is a structural feature of the type 
mes (Transcription “‘D”’). The sticks also join in underlining the new figure. The 
hat Djerag of Transcription “‘ B”’ shows the didjeridoo and voice joining forces at inter- 
y in vals to perform the syncopated rhythmic figure which is the basic motive of the song. 
nly A similar case appears in a Wadamiri song (Transcription “ B’’) where a brief interlude 
" in which the lower tonic is chanted in quavers, helps to vary the song from its 
Pe: predecessor. Here the didjeridoo temporarily ceases syncopating its “ tapped” 
; overtone and underlines these even quavers with its fundamental, the sticks again 
hort following suit. 
mag Such rhythmic “ breaks ” are often inserted into songs either as a normal practice 
that or to develop the material of the cycle as a whole. Sometimes they are, however, 
Sy polyrhythmic and of great complexity. The analysis of the Djedbangari of 
Record 15B should be consulted. Here “ Type 4”’ includes an interlude for didjeri- 
y to doo in which a completely new metre and rhythmic figure are heard for a few bars. 
t, m Other song-types which feature ‘“‘ breaks” of this nature include the Gunborg- 
the Gunbalanya, Ngorunngapa and the 1949 Mulara. 
pe Mention should be made of the occasional use of relatively free and unmetrical 
ting rhythms in which less regular pattern or strict rhythmic organisation than usual is 
it is apparent. The Ngorunngapa and 1949 Mulara have already been quoted in this 
ritja respect. The Wongga songs of the type represented by Transcription ‘‘B’”’ also 
few show this, and, to an extent, the vocal descents of the Walaka (Record 5A). In 
nil some of the Maraian chants the rhythmic organisation is extremely free and 
wail thapsodical, giving an air of improvisation despite the essentially traditional character 
(See of the music. 
ed” Notwithstanding their claims to melodic beauty and variety, the most fascinating 
. It aspect of Arnhem Land songs is surely their rhythmic attractiveness. Their creators 
ead obviously possess a very highly-developed sensitivity to rhythm and its power, and 
the in many ways show a considerably greater imagination and control over rhythmic 
3 complexities than the average Westerner. One essential fact emerges clearly: no 
cell matter how complicated Arnhem Land rhythms become, they are always strictly 
nts). organised and disciplined. Order, not chaos, is everywhere apparent. 
urite Form 
iplet Many aspects of form in Arnhem Land music have already been discussed. 
”). We have seen in the Melody section the various ways in which the downward plunge 
. and may be organised into phrases and cadences, and under Rhythm we have noted the 
s the use of ‘‘ breaks’ and interludes to extend the structure of a song. We have also 
ythm seen how melodic and rhythmic sequence becomes a basic unifying ingredient in 
iably building a song from a single key-figure. Some important observations, however, 
have yet to be made. 
sting Sequential development proceeds in two ways: either a melodic key-figure is 
heard in a variety of rhythmic contexts throughout the piece, or a rhythmic key- 
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figure is applied to various melodic fragments. When the two methods are combined, 
a true sequence which is both rhythmic and melodic results. The application of 
these two types of development is a contributing factor to the general situation in 
which a song tends to concentrate either on melodic or rhythmic interest, but less 
commonly on both. 

All melodies need not use sequential development throughout. The most usual 
alternative plan is to add a concluding phrase or “codetta’’ after the opening 
phrase has been repeated sequentially at another pitch (e.g., Wongga, Transcription 
“A’”’), or repeated with slight variations (e.g. Ngurlmag “ E’”’). 

A song of some length is built up by the repetition of the entire period arrived 
at in the above ways. In secular songs, the next step is to insert interludes for the 
instruments. (This section may, as we have seen, introduce an entirely new rhythm 
or metre or both.) A kind of rondo form thus results. Song-types which include 
instrumental interludes are the Gunborg-Gunbalanya, Djedbangari, Wongga and 
Walaka. The other types simply repeat the melody several times, with long or short 
pauses between repetitions during which the instruments continue their regular 
accompanimental figures. Sometimes a “ middle section” is marked by a change 
in the didjeridoo pattern, perhaps involving the hooted overtone for the first time, 
but the melody is usually a straight repetition, so that the overall structure is little 
altered. 

Thus we have two forms: the “rondo” and the “strophic,” depending on 
whether or not the repetitions of the whole melody are separated by a distinct 
instrumental interlude. The canon may, possibly, be looked upon as a third form, 
though it is rather a method than a form and can be applied to the rondo or strophic 
form. 

A common feature is the addition of a vocal “coda” at the end ofasong. This 
may be simply an ‘‘ amen” melisma, exploiting the lower reaches of the scale in the 
sacred chants, a rapid descending flourish after a slight break, as in the Gunborg of 
Transcription “ A,” or a quite lengthy melodic phrase of relatively low pitch, as in 
the Gunborg of Transcription ‘“B.” Secular songs without this coda usually end 
with a free recitative. 

In some songs, an attempt to produce a “sectional” effect is made by varying 
the crotchet beating of the sticks with quavers or vice-versa, or by grouping the taps 
into three or four rapid strokes with the third or third and fourth strokes omitted, 
or, occasionally, by silencing them altogether for periods. Though simple, this 
sectionalizing device adds formal interest to the songs concerned. 

There is nothing remarkable about the forms of aboriginal songs. They are 
limited by the same boundaries as all other primitive music, so that repetition is the 
only regular means of constructing a relatively large musical edifice. Nevertheless, the 
simple additions that have been evolved, and in particular the intrumental interludes 
that are the natural product of the didjeridoo-men’s extreme virtuosity, have con- 
siderably widened the possibilities of structure and provide the much-needed contrast 
and variety which is lacking in most primitive music. 
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ned, Variation 
1 of The variation in repetition of germinal melodic and rhythmic fragments has 
n in already been discussed and identified as the basic method of song construction in 
less Arnhem Land. The great importance has yet to be emphasized, however, of the 
application of this technique to build whole song-cycles of great length from songs 
sual lasting from a half-minute to two minutes only. 
ning The existence of song-cycles has been noted in several primitive cultures, including 
tion especially certain North American, Indian and Polynesian groups. It is probable 
that in Arnhem Land the technique of cyclic variation in long song-series is more 
ived advanced than in any other known primitive styles. 
"the The actual methods involved have been examined and described in detail in the 
thm analyses, the most important and elaborate examples being the Ngorunngapa and 
lude 1949 Mulara, the Gunborg-Gunbalanya and Walaka and the Wongga corroborees. 
and The process is also evident in the series of Gunwinggu, Wadamiri, Djedbangari and 
hort 1952 Mulara songs, and in much of the sacred and secret music. The overall forms 
cular of the cycles recorded vary greatly, but some plan is nearly always discernible, as 
a. the analyses show. The recurrence of types (up to four of which may exist in one 
ra. cycle) generates a formal plan often mirroring the form of the individual songs in 
little the cycle. 

In their systematic introduction of new, but related material, their intricate 
ie development of fundamentally simple ideas into structures of great subtlety and 
inet organisation, and their use of almost every possible technique of rhythmic and 
= melodic variation, the Arnhem Land song-cycles represent a stage of musical thinking 


normally considered impossible in primitive peoples. 


This * 


Aesthetic Considerations 


rg of “Primitive life is almost uniform; despite all differences in temperament, 
ase character, and intelligence, every act, be it practical or artistic, is understood by the 


ll fellow tribesmen, much as an animal’s act is understood by its fellow-creatures. Nor 
is primitive music the personal idiom, the individual expression of lonely masters. It 
says what everyone could say ; it sings the life of a whole tribe ; its soul is everyone’s 


rying soul,’’22 
> taps 


itted, Insofar as it recognises one of primitive music's greatest strengths, namely its 

this intelligibility and personal relevance to everyone in a particular society, the above 
| statement by Curt Sachs may be accepted. In its implications that personal expression 
and individual experimentation are non-existent, however, it is disproved by a study 


y pei of Arnhem Land music. Here the institutions of the fully professional songman and 
is the didjeridoo-player evince a much more “ civilised”’ attitude to music than that 
s, the described by Sachs as “ primitive.” From the information so far gathered about 
‘tudes other primitive societies, such specialisation in the composition and performance of 
‘a music is very rare, and is largely confined to Negro Africa. In Arnhem Land, where 
n 


22 Curt Sachs, The Rise of Music in the Ancient World, East and West, p. 30. 
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it is apparently the result of favourable living conditions, professionalism in secular 
music has led to considerable experimentation by gifted musicians, such as the 
phenomenon of the 1952 Mulara with its polyphonic complexities. There can be 
little doubt that the unusually advanced techniques of Arnhem Land music are the 
work of generations of specialists, who have been allowed the necessary freedom to 
create and develop as well as to preserve. 


It is a most unusual state of affairs in primitive culture for music to be delegated 
to a few and enjoyed, more or less, passively** by the majority. That the tribes in 
Arnhem Land are highly appreciative of their song-men and didjeridoo-players is 
obvious from the careful and elaborate training imposed on future executants from a 
very early age. Each tribe takes great pride in the prowess and fame of its musical 
leaders, whose services are usually in great demand by other tribes. This love of 
music and recognition of its value as a social institution has given rise to a flourishing 
trade between tribes in which songmen travel along well-defined routes to exchange 
songs with their colleagues in other tribes. The fact that a group of primitive people 
have so high a regard for music as entertainment and take such great pleasure in it 
that they willingly support artists who do nothing but entertain them, argues a 
much higher degree of civilisation and sophistication than that normally conceded 
the Arnhem Land aborigines. Their enjoyment of secular music and their sensitivity 
to its aesthetic qualities are everywhere and in every way apparent. 


Awareness of the power of music in sacred ceremony and ritual is, of course, 
a normal feature of primitive life the world over. The strict inculcation of religious 
doctrine through music into every male member of the tribe from extreme youth to 
full manhood has been described in full in Professor Elkin’s anthropological studies 
of Arnhem Land. The rapt attention paid by the men to the chanting by an elder 
during the Maraian ceremony recorded in 1949, has been noted, and their active 
participation in the group-singing on all ritual occasions is standard and obligatory. 
They believe, as do most primitive peoples, in the magical properties of songs sung 
at appropriate times and places, and jealously guard the secrecy of potent musical 
charms available only to fully-initiated tribesmen. Since accuracy of performance 
is a necessary condition for the efficacy of sacred and secret chants, it need not be 
regarded as an aesthetic principle so much as a religious discipline. 


An outstanding characteristic of all Arnhem Land music, whatever its function, 
type or district, is the absence of savagery and hysteria. Heavy accenting of rhythms, 
so common in primitive music, is almost entirely eschewed ; relative length of notes 
is everywhere more important than relative stress; agogic, rather than dynamic, 
accents provide all the wealth of rhythmic variety in this music, the dynamic level 
ranging from soft and contemplative to moderately loud but restrained. Though 
always full of vigor and vitality, it is possessed of elegance and taste. It is music of 
subtlety and moderation, never of barbarism and abandon. 


23j.e., from a musical point of view, for a group of men usually dance to the music, and in 
addition some women, standing behind the songman, move their feet and hands with the rhythm. 
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GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

The results of this study of Arnhem Land music contribute significantly to our 
knowledge of the world’s primitive music, for while they help to confirm and 
consolidate many of the findings of ethno-musicology, they also add a number of new 
discoveries, some of which may be unique to this area. We may briefly summarise 
our results from these two points of view. 

In common with many other primitive styles, Arnhem Land songs use diatonic 
scales much more often than chromatic scales ; their melodies observe the universal 
principle of downward motion, and tend to support the theory of dual origins in music ; 
the rhythms used constantly employ syncopation and sequential repetition of 
motives ; simple repetition is the normal method of building extended forms, which 
resemble those of nearly all primitive music. 


Important features that are rare or completely unknown elsewhere among 
primitive peoples, include the strong preference for complete heptatonic scales and 
isometric structure, the advanced use of polyphony without resorting to parallelism, 
the use of instrumental interludes to build a rondo-like form in some secular music, 
and the construction of long song-cycles and corroborees by skilfully varying basic 
material, together with the constant employment of a quiet, unaccented style of 
performance, and a highly-developed professionalism in composition, singing and 
instrumental playing. 

It is dangerous to assume that because these people are termed “ primitive,” 
their music represents the very beginnings of musical awareness in human beings 
and can, therefore, throw light on the origins of our own music. Rather is it clear 
from this music that man, though living in a very primitive state, may develop 
his music into a highly organised and systematic art. The apparent chaos of musical 
possibilities is strictly ordered even at such a low level of civilisation as that of 
Arnhem Land. Particularly in the sphere of polyphony is it evident that Western 
Civilisation cannot claim anything like the credit for imagination and cultivation 
that was formerly accepted. 


It is obvious that for ethno-musicologists and specialists in the study of primitive 
societies, Arnhem Land music is a valuable study. No estimate of the state of civilisa- 
tion attained by the Australian Aborigines can be complete that excludes it from con- 
sideration, nor can a reliable picture of primitive music of the world as a whole, be 
used without its knowledge.24 We may, however, go further than this and claim a 
place of importance for it in the interest of Western musicians and music-lovers, for 
it is capable of giving considerable aesthetic pleasure to the latter and healthy 
inspiration to the former. 

By utilising a scalic, melodic and rhythmic system not unlike our own, Arnhem 
Land music communicates itself quickly and easily to ears accustomed to Western 
music, not forgetting jazz, whose spirit it closely resembles at times with its lively 
syncopations and regular beats. It is by no means difficult, moreover, to recognise 


“4A, P. Elkin, The Australian Aborigines: How to understand Them, 3rd Edit., Ch. 10. 
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strong resemblances in style and feeling between some of the sacred chants of Arnhem 
Land and Western plainsong ; diatonic scales, expressive melismatic melodic lines 
and reciting tones are common to both, as is the air of devotional simplicity and 
subdued reverence. 

Western composers could do far worse than study the ways in which 
extraordinarily simply means and germinal ideas are developed into music of beauty, 
elegance and formal cohesiveness by the native singers of this music. In a time 
when cultivated music is becoming more and more cerebral and reaching fewer and 
fewer people, they may yet restore a balance between the heart and the mind and 
re-establish contact with people in general by observing how, through rhythmic 
energy, melodic beauty, and a natural delight in attractive sounds as such, all 
“fundamentals” of music, Arnhem Land musicians can delight and move. not only 
all their own people but even Westerners as well. 

Music is an art worthy of the Arnhem Landers’ achievements in dancing and the 
visual arts. As is the case with all people everywhere, through their music we may 
come closer to knowing and understanding them than in any other way. 


TREVOR A. JONES. 


CORRIGENDA 


ARNHEM LAND MUSIC, PART II. A MUSICAL SURVEY 
OCEANIA, Vol. XXVI, No. 4, pp. 252-339. 
Text: 


Page 255, line 22: Omit “I” before “ (intro) ”’ 
» 256, ,, 31: For “their” read “this” 


» 257, , 6 from bottom: For “full” read “ fully” 

» 258, ,, 9: For “union” read “unison” 

» 258, ,, 25: For “rhythm” read “rhythmic” 

» 200, ,, 5: For “ Wangga” read ‘“‘ Wongga”’ 

» wo, ,. 2: For “eg.” read “cf.” 

» 261, ,, 11 from bottom: For “is” (before ‘‘ keynote’’) read “as” 
,» 203, ,, 28: For “ protamenti’’ read “ portamenti”’ 

» 267, ,, 29: For ‘ anopaestic” read ‘‘ anopoestic”’ 

» 268, ,, 15 from bottom: For “rhythm” read “ rhythmic ” 
» 274, , 1: For “ Harry” read “ Larry” 

,» 281, ,, 16 from bottom: For “crochet” read ‘‘ minim ”’ 


,» 298, ,, 5: For “ phase” read “ phrase”’ 
f 299, ne 22 : For ce ( “e A aa 66 B var read “e ( oe A ce ce B sd ae 


Musical Transcriptions : 


Page 301, Ex. 23: For G read G flat 
» 306, ,, 109: For both Es read E flats 
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THE IPILI OF THE PORGERA VALLEY, WESTERN HIGHLANDS 
DISTRICT, TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA 


By M. J. MEGGiTT 


LTHOUGH the Porgera valley is several days hard walking both from Laiagam 

patrol post in the Wabag Subdistrict of the Western Highlands District, and 
from Tari in the Southern Highlands District of Papua, Ipili nowadays visit both 
stations frequently. Their presence interested Mr. R. Glasse of the Australian National 
University, then at Tari, and myself at Wabag; and we both tried to find out 
something of Ipili society and culture from such visitors. But this “ fieldwork 
at a distance ’’ is frequently unreliable, for the visitors generally slant their responses 
to fit their view of their hosts’ culture. Thus the account given by Ipili visiting 
Laiagam and Wabag indicated no significant differences between Ipili and Enga 
customs and groupings. Doubtless, when in Tari, their responses would stress 
similarities between Ipili and the local Huli culture. 


Information obtained, however, suggested that Ipili and their Pai-era neighbours 
of the Pakupili valley should be visited to determine their status as geographically 
intermediate groups between the dominant Huli and Enga cultures. Accordingly, 
at a discussion among anthropologists interested in fieldwork in the New Guinea high- 
lands, at Canberra in October, 1956, this project was placed on a list of fieldwork 
priorities for western-central New Guinea. 


On returning to Wabag, | was therefore very pleased to be able to accompany 
an Administration routine patrol to the Porgera in February, 1957. The patrol, 
led by Mr. F. P. V. Robb, A.D.O. Wabag Subdistrict, left Laiagam on February 4 
and returned on February 17, after visiting Tipinini, Luwi and Munggarepe, in the 
Porgera valley, as well as Tumandana in the Misio valley. I offer my grateful 
thanks to Mr. R. I. Skinner, D.C. Western Highlands District, for allowing me to 
enter this restricted area, and to Mr. Robb whose patient cooperation enabled me 
to make a maximum of observations in the time available.* 


HISTORICAL 
Being a restricted or uncontrolled area, the Porgera valley has, since its discovery 
in 1938, been visited by few Europeans other than Administration patrol officers. 
Taylor and Black first entered the area during their Hagen-Sepik patrol of 1938-9, 
and noted the presence of gold in some of the upper Porgera tributaries. Patrol 


* These observations were made while the writer was engaged in fieldwork in the Wabag 
Subdistrict, Western Highlands District, under the auspices of the Department of Anthropology, 
University of Sydney. 

1 Vide Taylor (1939), passim. 
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contacts with the Ipili, a truculent and difficult people, appear to have been without Lagaip 
incident. During World War II, the area was patrolled only occasionally from the the mal: 
under-staffed ANGAU patrol post at Wabag. From the beginning, Ipili stated with ga 
flatly that they would prefer to be left alone to continue their interminable inter- and to 
clan feuding ; and in 1957, they are still of this opinion. The dysentery epidemic that alt 
which spread into the Western Highlands from the east reached the Porgera in Av 
1944, and remained more or less endemic for some years. Many [pili died as a Pseudoc 
result. This was followed by an incursion, also from the east, of anthrax among their (Pteropr 
pigs. Anthrax is now quiescent, but liable to break out at any time. (Sus pi 


After about 1945 or 1946, an ex-Administration officer pegged a gold-mining pigeons 
claim on the upper Porgera near Munggarepe, which he operated with local labour with b 


and some Enga “ bossboys”’. In 1948 a minor gold rush occurred, in which about (Epima 
half a dozen prospectors entered the area (with Administration permission) ; but superba 
of these none seriously worked their claims. This rush, however, led to more rudolph 
patrolling to ensure the prospectors’ safety, as well as to enable senior Administration and ho 


officers to inspect the area. An Administration geologist and a party of Bulolo and lo 
Gold Dredging Company officers also surveyed the valley, but decided there was cockatc 


insufficient gold to warrant large-scale, commercial activity. also prc 

Opportunity was taken at this time to patrol further westward past the Urei decorat 
River, as well as on the north side of the middle Lagaip. A post with a patrol also ea 
officer was maintained at Munggarepe from April, 1948, to March, 1949; and a Th 
native police post was set up at Sirungki as a staging camp during this period. but the 
The presence of these officers and police checked native fighting for this year; for last 
but the uncomplimentary opinions of Ipili (and Taro Enga) of Europeans remained from b 
unchanged. When the patrol post was withdrawn, the frequency of Porgera pines, s 
patrolling dropped markedly. There were at least five patrols in 1948-9, but only in the 1 
a couple between 1950 and 1952. In 1952 the permanent patrol post at Laiagam Th 
was established, and since then Ipili have been patrolled at least twice a year. in the 

Another miner began operations near Munggarepe in 1952, and, in 1957, there and a s 


are still only two miners in the area, each employing some 30 local men to operate 
his sluices. The miners, however, visit their claims only for short periods, once 


or twice a year, to bring stores and trade payments to their employees who work Th 
desultorily under Enga and Huli “ bossboys”’ for the rest of the year. There is less the 
no record that any miners or their non-local employees have ever been menaced in the | 
by Ipili who apparently tolerate them as a source of trade goods. The many clan Dr 
fights appear to by-pass the mining claims. differes 
There are no missionaries in the area, or west of Laiagam. but wo 

the na 

ENVIRONMENT mats o: 

The Porgera valley contains a series of heavily-forested, steep ridges, intersected Men’s 


by the fast-flowing river’s many tributary creeks. The upper, or southern end is 
contained by ranges rising to about 12,000 feet above sea level, and the valley 
floor is about 7,000 feet above sea level. It drops to about 4,000 feet at the Porgera- 2) 
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Lagaip junction. The lower, or northern third of the valley, called Wapi, is within 
the malarial range, and therefore uninhabited. Wapi, however, is fertile and abounds 
with game ; and [pili often sojourn in Wapi to hunt, collect marita pandanus fruits 
and to work taro (Colocasia sp.) and yam (Dioscorea sp.) gardens which flourish at 
that altitude. 

Available game includes ring-tailed and phalanger possums (Petaurus sp., 
Pseudochirops s.), tree-climbing kangaroos (Dendrolagus sp.), fruit bats 
(Pteropus sp.), bandicoots (? Perameles sp.) and bush rats (? Uromys sp.), wild pigs 
(Sus papuensis), goannas (Varanus sp.), cassowaries (Casuarius sp), and fruit 
pigeons (Ducula sp., Macropygia sp., Gymnophaps sp.). Many birds are hunted 
with bows for plumes, including birds of paradise: the long-tailed sicklebill 
(Epimachus sp.), white ribbontail (Astrapia feminina), lesser superb (Lophorina 
superba), six-plumed (Parotia sp.), Saxony (Pteridophora sp.), blue (Paradisaea 
rudolphi) and the red (? P. raggiana). Amblyornis sp. bower birds, Goura pigeons, 
and hornbills (Rhyticeros sp.) live at the lowest altitudes, but are rare. Parrots 
and lories, including Charmosyna spp., Trichoglossus sp., the sulphur-crested 
cockatoo (Kakatoé galerita) and the red and black Pesquet’s parrot (?Dasyptelis sp.) 
also provide plumes. Small tree pythons (?Liasis sp.) are hunted for food, and their 
decorative skins are worn as headbands; lizards and small harmless snakes are 
also eaten. 

There are few wild, fruit-bearing trees, apart from some varieties of Pandanus ; 
but the forests provide firewood, timber for houses and fences, vines and barks 
for lashings. Rattans (?Calamus spp.) abound, being used in many ways ranging 
from building suspension bridges to plaiting belts and armlets. Araucaria sp. 
pines, singly and in small stands, grow on the ridges; Casuarina sp. are planted 
in the upper valleys. 

The climate ranges from sultry warmth in the lower valleys to windy bleakness 
in the upper. There is a slightly marked division between a long summer wet 
and a short winter dry season. Annual rainfall would be about 100 inches. 


POPULATION AND DRESS 
The estimated population is from 2,000 to 2,500, with an over-all density of 
less than 20-30 per square mile, but attaining a density of about 50 per square mile 
in the upper valley. Ipili live in scattered homesteads in typical highland fashion. 


Dress of both men and women resembles that of Enga, with only minor 
differences in detail.2 Women’s lignum tape aprons are wider, in the Huli manner ; 
but women do not cover their breasts as Huli women do. Cassowary quills through 
the nasal septum and cowry necklets are generally worn by both sexes. Rain 
mats of sewn pandanus leaves and large net bags are carried by all men and women. 
Men’s mushroom-shaped, everyday wigs (attached or detachable) have the shaggy 
appearance characteristic of Waka Enga wigs, and are decorated with tattered 


® Vide Meggitt (1956), pp. roo f. 
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flowers and small plumes. Some men wear wig-covers of tapa (plain or orange- 
dyed) or of netting. For special occasions, all but older men wear bullock-horn 
wigs which are from 24 to 30 inches from tip to tip. They are lavishly, if tastelessly 
decorated with leaves, strips of tapa, rosettes of white fungus or parakeet feathers, 
grubby plumes and strips of possum fur, pearlshell tags, orchid-stem braiding, 
and so on—most worn simultaneously. 


Boys remain naked until about 12 years old, when they wear a cincture and 
Cordyline rump leaves ; they don short netted aprons when about 14. Girls wear 
tape aprons from their second or third year. 


Houses 

Upper Porgera houses resemble Enga houses,* although they are smaller and 
more roughly made, and have pandanus leaf or canegrass (Miscanthus sp.) and 
not kunai (Imperata sp.) thatch. Men usually live apart from their wives; but, for 
easier defence, their houses are close together in the same clearings. Rarely more 
than two men live in one house, e.g., a married man with his bachelor brother or son, 
or a widower with his married son. Each wife usually has her own house, although 
sometimes her, or her husband’s, widowed mother, or a co-wife lives with her. Pigs 
are stalled inside her house. Daughters live with their mothers until they marry ; 
sons live in their fathers’ houses after they are about 6 or 7 years old. Often in the 
named locality held by a clan or sub-clan, a larger men’s house is built up-hill from 
the group’s danceground which is usually defensively situated on a ridge. The path 
to this house is protected by two or three heavy, wooden palisades about nine feet 
high and 12 to 15 feet wide; and the house, with its satellite women’s houses, is 
surrounded by dense canegrass forming an arrow screen. Husbands may live with 
bachelors in such houses in fine weather, but prefer their own houses during the wet. 
The danceground, in Enga style, is grassed, of irregular shape and undecorated, 
except that some have a pair of old pines flanking the approaches. These apparently 
are not “ spirit’ trees. Family gardens are rarely more that 300 to 400 yards from 
the house ; but if they are further, a small rain shelter is built in the garden. 


Down-valley, houses become even smaller, rougher and more temporary in 
construction, with less or no insulation in the walls, and lacking the characteristic 
Enga curved rear wall and tilted ridgepole. The pig house is separate; and the 
whole dwelling complex is surrounded by rough post and rail fences. Men here 
often sleep with their wives in the one house. Palisades are less common because 
they are less necessary where the forest is denser. Instead, men erect light ‘‘ taboo ”’ 
gates across tracks some 100 to 200 yards from their houses to warn off intruders. 


Throughout the valley, some families have a separate lean-to eating-hut in 
Mendi style, used in fine weather and under which firewood is stored. Otherwise, 
wood is stacked under the dwelling eaves to form false walls. A few better 
constructed eating-houses, with inside ground ovens, are perched on strategic knolls 


1 Vide Meggitt (1956) and (1957), passim, 
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and ridges. In these, clansmen contemplating an attack on neighbours eat while 
they discuss plans and spy out the land. [pili tracks are very bad, and are 
deliberately left so by the locals as an added defence against surprise attacks. 


GARDENS 


Each woman’s house has a kitchen garden beside it in which grow bananas, 
taro, native “ asparagus”’, leaf plants and relishes. Nearby, in moister ground, 
women grow small plots of lignum plants from which they obtain the stems to make 
their aprons. Fibre-producing trees and shrubs, such as mountain breadfruit 
(Artocarpus sp.) and paper mulberry (?Broussonetia sp.), are planted near the houses. 
Tobacco is grown around the houses, under the eaves. Gardens of sweet potatoes 
(Ipomea batatus), the staple crop, are generally on the upper ridge slopes; land 
nearer the river banks is generally too steep and stony. Even so, few gardens are 
less than 40° to 50° from the horizontal, most are from 50° to 60°, and a few are 
from 70° to 75°. 

Upper Porgera soil is mainly a decomposed, bluish shale ; downstream the soil 
is blacker and better. But neither type is particularly fertile, and constant leaching 
takes toll of the constituents and traces. Individual sweet potato gardens are 
much larger than among Enga, averaging about } to one acre each. Normally, 
the slips are planted in composted mounds about three feet in diameter ; but in good 
soil, the first planting may be into uncomposted soil. Composting is always necessary 
for the second crop; and after this, the land must lie fallow for anything up to 
15 to 20 years. Native theory is that the second user of a tract of land should be 
the son of the first user, thus allowing a long fallow. This, however, presents no 
great problem to Ipili, who have abundant land; new gardens are constantly 
being cut from second-growth bush. Usufructory rights to fallow land are maintained 
by the claimant’s having a long memory and a strong arm, and ‘by pointing to the 
size of cordyline markers, and casuarina and pandanus trees planted around the 
site by the claimant’s “ father ’’. 


Most clans plant with taro and yams extensive tracts of uninhabitated Wapi, 
and these crops, with marita pandanus fruit, tide them over local, temporary 
shortages. During serious shortages, everyone migrates to live with relatives 
among Pai-era of the Pakupili valley, Taro Enga of the Misio valley, Waka Enga 
of the Wage valley and Huli of the Tari basin. Pandanus, bananas and sugaf 
cane grow in and around the fenced sweet potato gardens, as well as many coloured 
cordylines for men’s rump leaves. Introduced cabbages and corn appear in a few 
gardens, but form only a small part of the diet. Pieces of women’s skirts are hung 
from vines about 12 feet above the ground and around the gardens, in Enga fashion, 
to warn off trespassers. 

Ipili gardening is not as closely tied to seasonal changes as is Enga ; and theif 
calendrical calculations are not as formalized. Some months are named and 
interpreted as Enga, e.g., ana tiwi, the moon of rain, ana liu and pende, the moons 
of fine weather when leaf vegetables are planted and fence timber is cut, But, 
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in general, months are simply noted by counting 1, 2, 3, etc., moons ahead from the 
reference point. I was told that one or two old men used to calculate a more complex 
calendar in Enga fashion, but since their deaths a few years ago, the knowledge 
has been lost and its loss not regretted. 


Each clan also includes in its holdings a considerable area of virgin forest, 
especially on top of high ridges, within whose known boundaries clansmen and co- 
residents collect sylvan products and hunt small game. Incursions of outside 
hunters are regarded as trespasses; and if caught, the offenders are likely to be 
severely handled. 


LIVESTOCK 
Pigs are highly prized, but are not plentiful—about three or four are owned 
by a family. Herds have not recovered from the anthrax and pneumonia epidemics 
of the 1940’s, or from the later mass killing of pigs attendant on the introduction 
of the new cult of Ain. Pigs are killed and eaten only on special occasions, so that 
nobody gets more than a few ounces of pork a week. Indigenous dogs, looking 
rather like foxes, are kept by most men for hunting. There are no fowls. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

Ipili society comprises a number (perhaps 30 or so) of more-or-less autonomous, 
named, patrilineal clans of small size, each the “ owner ” of a bounded and named 
tract of land. Some clans are divided into two or three subclans, each named 
after a putative son of the eponymous clan founder, which tend to live separately 
in the manner of clans. Some clans, however, are too small for practicable sub- 
division. The average clan appears to comprise only about 20 to 25 adult males. 
A few clans have “‘ brother ’’ clans ; but this relationship is more formal than effective. 
Nobody knows the details of origin of such fraternity, and it does not prevent the 
clans from inter-marrying and fighting. 


Although this organization basically resembles the Enga clan system, there 
are important differences. Most Enga clans are two to three times the size of Ipili 
clans ; some are ten times as large. Enga clans are more extensively segmented, 
and are in turn segments of phratries of up to 2,000 to 2,500 members. With this 
greater segmentation goes detailed genealogical knowledge, extending back six or 
seven generations to the eponymous phratry founder, and marked stress on patri- 
lineal descent and inheritance and on patrilocal residence. 


Few Ipili, on the other hand, can trace their descent further back than to 
their grandparents’ generation; nor are they interested in trying to link these 
with the putative clan founders. I found only one elderly man able to do this, 
and his genealogy of five generations was the most detailed I obtained. Concomitant 
with this genealogical “‘ shallowness ’”’ is a marked lateral spread in effective kin 
relationships, much as among the Aborigines. A man counts anybody related 
to him through any of his grandparents as a fairly close kinsman who can thus 


participate in contributions to, and sharing of death compensations and bride wealth, 
cc 
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and who can reside with him for long periods. This tends at any given time to 
conceal the patri-lineal and -local character of Ipili clans. It appears to be due 
to two main factors: (a) the small total, and low density of the population allow 
residential mobility and also demand a wider range of effective kinship aid; and 
(6) the influence of contacts with Huli who similarly “‘ spread ’’ their kin reckoning 
is quite marked. 


Ipili Kinship Terminology 
gumbane all grandchildren (m.s.); F.F., M.F., M.M.B., F.M.B., F.F.Sr.H., 


M.F.Sr.H. 
apurini or . ‘ 
poe hall grandchildren (w.s.) ; f.m., m.m., m.f.sr., f.f.sr., fm.b.w., m.m.b.w, 
aijene .. F., F.B., F.Sr.H., M.Sr.H. 
avane .. BS., b.d. (w.s.); fisr. 
poe iegy \m, m.sr., m.b.w., f.b.w. 
angint .. 
apane .. Sr.S., sr.d. (m.s.); M.B. 


akalimam _—CDd=.H., S.r.D.H. (m.s.); W.F., W.M.B. 
wandiman D.H., B.D.H. (w.s.); w.m., w.m.s.r., w.f.sr. 


aijamt—(i«wws SW. (ms.); HF. 

pint... s.w. (w.s.); h.m., h.b.w. 

amene .. W.Sr.H., B., F.B.S., M.Sr.S. (m.s.). 

imalini ..  sr,, f.b.d., m.sr.d. (m.s.); B., F.B.S., M.Sr.S. (w.s.). 
akinti .._ sr., f.b.d., musr.d. (w.s.). 

aint .. M.B.S., m.b.d., F.Sr.S., f.sr.d. 

akalint H. 

werene .. W. 

parim .. W.B., w.st., w.b.w., Sr.H. (m.s.) ; H.B. 

int .. W.B.S., W.Sr.S., B.S. (m.s.); Sr.S. (w.s.); S. 
wanane .. w.b.d., w.sr.d., b.d. (m.s.); sr.d. (w.s.); d. 


These terms resemble corresponding Enga terms,‘ and appear to be used 
classificatorily in much the same way, i.e., to recognize consanguineal and/or affinal 
connections, and clan affiliations. Thus all members of wife’s clan, e.g., are imam; 
men of M.Sr.H. clan are “F”, “B”, or “S”’. 


Ipili also use several inclusive terms for relatives: tene for all agnates ; imam 
for all affines ; wanakine for all maternal kin ; teyge or wananejame for all cognates 
(I am doubtful about this usage) ; and wanaine for all children of female agnates. 


Recognition of widespread kin obligations and rights complicates the exchanges 
of funerary compensations and bridewealth (which are basically Enga in character), 
for the competing claims of non-agnatic relatives have to be considered, and the 
amounts involved tend to become large. Residentially, the effects are revealed 
in the number of non-agnates living more-or-less permanently with a clan, a 
compared with the number of agnates. Sample figures for Enga and [pili point this 


up. 


4 Vide Meggitt (1956), p. 93. 
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A concominant of this obscuring of patrilineal ties is seen in the pattern of 
intra-group authority. Like Enga, Ipili have no chiefs; local group activities 
are largely guided informally by the opinions of one or two men whose “‘ names 
are big ’’ because of their economic and military prestige. Their influence extends 
only tenuously to neighbouring, or to related groups. Nowadays, such men may 
become “ government bossboys”. Big men of an Enga clan are usually true 
agnates, because without clear title to their gardens, they could not build up 
permanent and stable power. The [pili local big man is often a co-resident affine 
or cognate, partly because prestige here depends more obviously on individual 
fighting ability, and partly because a co-resident non-agnate’s right to use his host 
clan’s garden land is more secure than among Enga. 


Kin Composition of Parish (percentages) 


Enga Ipili 
Category ae .. (mean of five areas) (Munggarepe area) 
Agnates + ia 66 49 
Cognates 6 re 6 16 
Affines .. .. x 28 35 


Nevertheless, in the constant feuding which occurs, an Ipili man’s first loyalty 
is to his patrikin. Even if a man has resided for most of his adult life with cognates 
or affines, he is unlikely to help them in disputes with his patrikin. The most he 
will do is try to remain neutral, especially by temporarily shifting residence. The 
main causes of warfare are abduction and rape of women, theft of pigs and pandanus 
fruit, attempts to avenge previous killings and failure to compensate for previous 
killings. 

An example of residential mobility appears among the Pujirero subclan of 
Waiwua clan, whose land is at Upalika. About 10 years ago, sickness and warfare 
caused many deaths among Pujirero who assumed that their ancestral and 
contemporary ghosts were angry with them, so moved to avoid these ghosts’ attention. 
Two men and their families have since returned ; but the remaining 11 male agnates 
and their families still live elsewhere with their wives’ brothers’, mothers’ brothers’, 
and fathers’ mothers’ clans. In general, maternal kinsmen are more likely to be chosen 
than other relatives to be the hosts because they are regarded as being a kind of 
sibling. 

ExtTrA-LocaL CONTACTS 

Another complication arises from the belief (doubtless correct) that some 
Ipili clans are immigrant, although arriving long ago, and that these still have 
parent or branch clans at their putative places of origin. Thus Ewa and Pene 
clans are regarded as subclans of the large Mbipi phratry at the head of the Wage 
River. Pianda and Anggalaini, ‘‘ brother’ clans, each have subclans still resident 
among Taro Enga in the Kera valley. Konemanu clan originally came from the 
Pakupili valley. Members inter-visit frequently and for long periods. Individual 
Ipili also have in the past gone to live with their Huli and Pai-era affines and 
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cognates, and thus offer another place of residence for Ipili today. Despite the 
frequency of such moves, however, Ipili prefer to marry among themselves. Analysis 
of 90 Ipili marriages indicates that 77% of the spouses are of Ipili origin, 10% Pai-era, 
6% Waka Enga, 4% Taro Enga and 3% Huli. 


TRADE 

Extra-local contacts reflect the pattern of commercial relationships. [pili 
produce four commodities which were, and are widely traded. Hand-drums (of an 
excellent cedar growing only at lower altitudes), pigs and plumes are sent east 
to Enga in exchange for stone axe blades (from the Hagen area) and, nowadays, 
some steel axes, as well as occasional cowries and pieces of pearlshell. Only the 
worst and smallest axe blades reached the Ipili after Enga had made their choice ; 
and, for these, the price was a drum, a set of plumes, or a pig each. Because so 
few blades filtered through, Ipili had to use inferior river stones as substitutes. 
They make true axes, not Huli-type adzes. Most shells reaching Ipili, however, 
came from Waka Enga. Only small pieces of pearlshell were sent on; and for one 
of these, Waka demanded two big pigs, one for each horn of the shell crescent. 
Conus shell discs came from the west, up the Lagaip valley, and were less valuable. 
Ipili, incidentally, did not use cowries to make Enga-style headbands, but sewed 
them to reptile skin headbands in Huli fashion. They adopted Enga headbands 
after their post-European contacts with Maramuni Enga. Today, payments for 
labour in shells and steel by the two European miners in the Porgera valley have 
made Ipili comparatively wealthy in these commodities, and they rarely bother 
to trade outside for them. 


The other main Ipili export is ash-salt. They have access to two sets of salt- 
springs, at Kumbirae, near Aijama Creek, west of the Porgera, and at Pipitaka, in Taro 
Enga country on the Kera River. They control the latter’s output because a section 
of Pianda clan has always lived there. By Enga standards, both springs’ output 
are slight; but Ipili do a brisk trade with Waka, Huli and Nduna men in exchange 
for tree oil coming originally from the Kutubu area, and for pigs. Two large 
packages of salt, about 10 Ibs. each, bring a big pig; one large package brings @ 
large gourd (about a quart) of tree oil; one small package (about five Ibs.) brings 
a bamboo internode (about a pint) of tree oil. Ipili nowadays also send steel and 
pearlshell to Huli and Nduna for oil. It is three days walk to the Waka, four days 
to Tari (Hoijape), and six days to the Nduna, over steep and uninhabited mountains; 
but trading parties constantly move between these areas. The track to Tan 
crosses the Maljapamasini Range at the head of the Porgera through a pass at about 
10,000 feet above sea level between the bluffs Rapuwape and Kumbipara, then 
traverses ridges to Haddon Pass, north of Tari. The track to the Pakupili crosses 
the range south-west of Munggarepe through Taijendane Pass at about 9,000 feet 
above sea level. 


Parties normally receive safe-conduct because their cargoes are in demand; 





but disputes and killings are common enough as visitors try to abduct local women? 
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e the and pigs. Recently, e.g., a Huli party took the wife of an Ipili man, and some of 

alysis his pigs. Ipili killed two of the abductors; then Huli returned and killed four 

vi-era, Ipili, who later killed two more Huli. Compensations for the killings were paid 
by both sides, but the woman was not returned. 


COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE 
Most Ipili aspire to several wives, for polygyny is an important basis of personal 


= wealth. The more wives a man has, the more pigs can be fed and housed, and the 
ore more exchanges and distributions he can make. The discrepant ages of husband 
t east : : : 
adays; and wife allow a considerable number of older men to be polygynists. 
ly the Ipili—Frequency of Wives 
hoice ; No of wives per husband .. ns! I 2 3 More Total 
use so No of husbands 34 % aS 29 9 3 oO 41 
itutes. No of wives... 7 hs = 29 18 9 oO 56 
wever) Mean number of wives per husband=1-4 (which equals the general Enga average). 
lor one Per cent of polygynous husbands=30 (which is slightly more than among Enga). 
escent Marriage rules appear straightforward. Men should not, and usually do not 
luable. marry into their own clans, but may marry into “ brother ’’ clans. Nor should they 
sewed marry into sub-clans related to their own grandparents, i.e., in any known collateral 
ibands lines of descent. But a man may marry into other sub-clans of these relatives’ 
nts for clans. In effect, these restrictions are the same as among Enga. A man, however, 
y hang may marry (simultaneously) twice into the same sub-clan, although he would not 
bother marry his wife’s sister. Enga do not approve of this, because it wastes the second 
bride wealth by giving it to people with whom one is already on trading terms, 
of salt- instead of initiating an alliance with unrelated people. This difference is probably 
in Taro related to the fact that Enga, but not Ipili, have the elaborate moka or te exchange 
section cycle which demands careful placement of bride wealth to maximize moka relation- 
output ships. 
<change Ipili apparently have no organized courting “ singsings’’, as among Enga, 
‘o large at which the youths are able to woo eligible girls. Instead, the young man (aged 
rings @ about 25 to 30) usually sees a girl (aged about 14 to 15) he fancies wh«n her family 
) brings attends one of the many death compensations made by his clan. He tries to impress 
reel and her with the magnificance of his decorations and the vigour of his singing as he 
ur days lines up with his clansmen before the distribution of pigs. Afterwards, he talks 
intains ; with her and offers marriage, which news she passes on to her parents. They discuss 
to Tari the offer with those of their relatives who are present. If interested, they request 
at about more particulars of the amount of bride wealth the man’s kin can offer, while 
ra, then suggesting what return gift they could make. According to informants, the girl’s 
| Crosses parents are always agreeable, and she is always compliant. I could obtain no 
000 feet information about exceptions to this, although they must occur. Sometimes 
agreement is reached and the first instalment of bride wealth handed over on the 
lemand ; same day. Otherwise, the participants postpone public discussion and initial 
] women? exchanges until they meet at another death compensation, for which they do not 
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have to wait long. On succeeding days, the bride, her “ sisters’, and “ sisters ’’ 
of the groom act as intermediaries carrving instalments of bride wealth and the 
return gift between the two groups. It is said that men of both groups would 
hesitate to visit at this stage because they would have enemies in either place who 
would try to kill them. Most of the wealth exchanged is contributed by close 
kin, especially agnates, of bride and groom; but any other relatives may assist 
if they wish. A relative who, for any reason, is in debt to the groom’s or bride’s 
patrikin is bound to help with the respective gifts. When the exchanges are complete, 
the groom’s kin kill most or all of the pigs they receive as return gift from the bride’s 
family. They send the half-sides of pork to the latter to share among the contributors 
to the return gift, while the rest of the pork is eaten by contributors to the bride 
wealth. If there is insufficient pork thus to feed the many contributors to bride 
wealth, bitter arguments arise. No attempt is made to match the amount of return 
gift with the amount of bride wealth. The amounts, given, in both cases, however, 
indicate the wealth or status of the parties involved. 


Examples of Ipili Bride Wealth and Return Gifts 


B.w. .. 10 pigs, 19 “ somethings ’’, i.e., axes, shells, salt, etc. 
Return 5 pigs, I cowry necklet 

B.w. 3 pigs, 17 “ somethings ” for first wife 
Return 2 pigs 

B.w. I pig, 9 “somethings ”’ for second wife 
Return I pig 

B.w. 3 pigs, 4 “ somethings ” for first wife 
Return 3 pigs 

B.w. 2 pigs, 3 ‘“‘ somethings ” for second wife 
Return 3 pigs 

B.w. 5 pigs, 15 ‘‘ somethings ” for first wife 
Return .._ I pig, I pearlshell 

B.w. .. 6 pigs, 14 “ somethings ” for second wife 
Return .. nothing, because a widow 

B.w. .. 8 pigs, 10 “ somethings ” for third wife 
Return .._ I pig 

B.w. .. Io pigs, 21 “ somethings ” 

Return .. 5 pigs 

B.w. .. 4 pigs, 26 “ somethings ” 

Return .. nothing, because a widow 


As with Enga, killing of the return gift pigs marks the point at which the marriage 
contract becomes binding. Up to this stage, negotiations can be broken off and 
gifts returned; after this, they cannot. With the guts and a foreleg of the 
slaughtered pigs, plus a net bag, a gourd of oil and some salt, the groom buys from 
a prosperous, married kinsman with children, a share in the spells and magical leaves 
which have obviously protected the latter’s well-being and “ skin ’’ from the dangers 
of copulation. Sometimes, a pig is added to the payment. The kinsman teaches 
him the spells covertly, by night, in his house. For succeeding marriages, a mall 
need not buy more magic. 
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From the start of the wedding exchanges, the bride, decorated in the same 


ae fashion as an Enga bride except that she carries no black palm staff, lives with the 
would mother, sister, or brother’s wife of the groom. He is also decorated in the same way 
e whe as an Enga groom, and lives with the clan bachelors or in his own house. On the 
> clon fifth or sixth day after killing the return gift pigs, the groom, confident he is protected 
assist by his “‘ skin’ magic, takes his bride into the nearby bush and they copulate for 
bride’s the first time. After a day or two, both remove their decorations and she moves 
nplete, into the women’s house he and his kinsmen have built for her before the wedding. 
bride’s The couple make their first gardens together and settle down to a normal married 
‘butors life, i.e., looking after their gardens and pigs and working hard to build up their 
» brid wealth. I have found no evidence that Ipili, like Enga spouses, precede their initial 
» bride copulation with a private and ritual planting of taro to symbolize the start of their 
returs married life and gardening co-operation. 
ywever, The man’s relationships with his affines now improve markedly ; he can visit 


them with less fear that one of them will try to kill him. If he finds them congenial, 

he may reside and garden with them semi-permanently, although still maintaining 

gardens in his father’s clan territory. Sometimes a polygynous husband has one 
C. wife living and gardening permanently with her own family, and visits her to check 
on his pigs’ and children’s welfare, to copulate with her, and to harvest the produce 
of her trees and gardens. This arrangement can lead to his wife’s adultery, unless 
her parents are vigilant on his behalf. Adulterous wives may be thrashed, mutilated, 
or killed by their husbands, depending on the circumstances and the depth of his 
anger. A man who kills his wife should compensate his affines with pigs. 


If children die while residing with their mother’s father’s group. they are likely 
to be buried there, although their father and his clansmen attend the burial and 
stage the mourning feast. There appears to be no spiritual obligation for a person’s 
places of birth and death to be the same. 


AFFINES AND MATERNAL KIN 
The birth of children normally strengthens the friendly ties set up between 
a man and his affines; but, as among Enga, he and his patrikin are answerable 
to his affines for his children’s welfare. Contemporary ghosts cause most illnesses 
and deaths; and the ghost most likely to attack a person is of his late father, 
brother, sister, son, daughter, or mother, i.e., ghosts of certain agnates (and a 
mother counts as such because of the bride wealth). The ghost of a husband, wife, 


— mother’s brother, wife’s father, etc., seeks its victims in its own patrikin. Ipili, 
off and a eid cet ens lien ; 

- of the however, do not take this responsibility for a child’s “‘ skin’’ or well-being as far 
= fea asdo Enga. The first time an Enga child’s hair is cut, its father should compensate 
¥" leave his own wife’s brother. Similarly, he should compensate his wife’s patrilineage 
dangers when his child recovers from a minor illness, deliberate or accidental injury, or insult. 


teachas Only Ipili men with Enga wives or mothers make such compensations, specifically 
to retain their relatives’ goodwill. When death is likely, however, Ipili and Enga 


, a man : el “1 : ; , 
practices coincide. Diviners ascertain the identity and intentions of the ghost 
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causing the illness; and pigs are killed by the victim’s paternal kinsmen to placate 
the ghost. Some of this pork may be given to the victim’s maternal kinsmen. 
If he dies, his paternal kin have failed in their duty. At the feast which follows 
when the deceased’s family emerge from mourning seclusion after a couple of weeks, 
his maternal relatives give pork (five to ten or more half-sides) to add to that being 
distributed by his paternal kin. Acceptance commits the latter to make a large 
compensation of pigs to the donors at a later date. The [pili unit in adult death 
compensation is 27 (i.e., counting from one little finger via the arm joints, neck, 
ears, eyes and nose down to the other little finger), and two units are regarded as 
adequate compensation. Often the paternal kin and other cognates cannot muster 
54 pigs at once, so one unit is paid within 6 months or so of the death, and the other 
later. But if the later instalment is delayed, fierce arguments can arise, leading to 
inter-group fighting and deaths. A child’s death may be met with a compensation 
as small as 10 to 15 pigs. Self-interest seems to be an important factor forcing 
payments of compensations. Apart from fear of the creditors’ aggression, there 
is the realization that to default now means the creditors will in turn default when 
they owe the present debtors pigs for any reason. 


The situation is similar if the deceased had permanently left his father’s group 
and resided with his own affines’, mother’s mother’s, or father’s mother’s clan. 
These people act as his patrikin and give the mourning feast and compensation. 
But had he lived permanently with his maternal kin, they may give the mourning 
feast ; and no compensation need be paid them unless the true patrikin wish to 
claim custody of the deceased’s children. 


DEATH, BURIAL AND MOURNING 


A person who simply dies of identifiable illness (i.e., is believed to have been 
“eaten ”’ by a ghost), or who is of no importance, is exposed on a rough platform 
near the house. Relatives gather for a day or two to mourn around the body, 
which is then prepared by close kinsmen for burial. The corpse is in the “ foetal” 
position with its knees flexed and secured by a pig rope passed round the neck, 
and its hands placed between the legs. It is buried lying on its back. The burial 
is usually in the afternoon, and may be attended by everyone. The shallow, 
circular grave, generally in a garden, is enclosed with a cordyline fence ; sometimes 
the deceased’s drinking gourd is thrown on the grave so that the ghost may drink. 
Apparently, food is not left for the ghost. Undertakers receive extra pork, salt, 
etc., at the mourning feast as payment for their services. 


When an important man dies of illness, his exposure for mourning may be 
prolonged for several days. He is then buried beside his home danceground, 
and the grave is fenced with pointed stakes about 24 inches high. If the deceased 
is a fight victim, or is thought to have been killed by extra-group sorcery, the corpse, 
especially if of an important man, is placed in a rough, elevated coffin near his house. 
Some coffins are planked, solidly made and painted, explicitly in imitation of Huli 
practice. The corpse remains, and no mourning feast is held, until the death has 
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been avenged by killing a relative (male or female, child or adult) of the known killer 
or suspected sorcerer. Then the corpse is buried near a danceground. 


The deceased/s close kin publicly demonstrate their sorrow to avert his ghost’s 
anger. Widows ‘smother themselves with grey clay, and wear heavy necklaces 
of grey Cotx lacryma-jolt seeds, voluminous aprons sweeping the ground, and, 
occasionally, clay-covered net bags across their breasts. Their aim seems to be to 
look unattractive to other men during their period of mourning which may last 
from 18 to 24 months. Other female relatives wear less clay and fewer Coix seeds, 
for shorter periods. Some men and women slit or cut off their ear lobes while crying 
by the corpse, so that their flowing blood will convince the ghost they are truly sorry. 
For this, they are given extra pork at the mourning feast. Adult family-members 
are more likely to cut off a finger-tip (usually little finger, left hand) with an axe, 
because the closer the relationship to the ghost, the more convincing the protestation 
of sorrow must be. 


Ipili Finger-lopping 

Category Males Females 
None missing o« Za Ss os 45 67 
For dead brother 2 
For dead sister x tC 
For dead husband’s brother 
For dead son e . pu 
By self when ill, to placate a ghost 
By mother because ego a sickly child 
By self when finger infected or burned 
By accident 


Total 


IP luwn ll law 
lL 2lwwnnanls 


When the mourning feast is over and the deceased’s maternal kin compensated, 
the fact of the death is of little interest outide the deceased’s family. These have 
always to remember that this ghost may attack them because of real or fancied 
slights to it. 

For a person killed in a fight or accidentally, the killer and his relatives (especially 
paternal) should offer substantial compensation in pigs to the victim’s relatives 
(especially paternal). The usual claim is for from 54 to about 70 pigs. For several 
days, the claimants line on a hillside and sing their demands at the killer’s clan, 
until the latter in turn line and sing of their intention to pay. This behaviour, 
and the melodies, resembles Enga practice. It indicates that discussion over the 
amount of compensation will begin. 

Normally, at least part of this claim is met because the killer’s kin generally 
have pigs owing to them for the same reason, and they thus ensure they will receive 
their compensation later. Unlike Enga, relatives of the Ipili victim do not send 
a preliminary gift of pork, axes, etc., to the killer’s relatives to ensure compensation. 
They maintain they are entitled to it, and therefore should not have to beg. Although 
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in theory, receipt of compensation settles the affair and precludes the right to revenge, 
if the killer’s clan is dilatory or niggardly in its payments, the victim’s relatives 
will kill one of them to speed up the transaction, but thus lay themselves open to 
thesame claims. Ifthe victim is an important man “ with a big name ”’, his relatives 
take the compensation, but reserve the right to kill one or more people in revenge 
to ‘‘ pay forhisname”’. After the original victim’s relatives have been compensated, 
his patrikin go on to give different pigs to his maternal kin in the normal way as 
compensation for his “skin”. This is done because some blame for his killing 
attaches to the former ; they did not protect him adequately, or his paternal ghosts 
contributed to his death. 

If a person dies for no apparent reason, his relatives hold an autopsy. Usually 
an independent coroner is called in to examine the victim’s heart and lungs. If 
there are black marks on the right-hand side, an unidentified paternal ghost killed him 
and compensation is given to his maternal kin; if on the left hand side, an unidentified 
maternal ghost is guilty, and no compensation is given. Sometimes old internal 
wounds or arrow points are noted as the cause of death; and relatives of the 
original attacker (whose identity is usually known) are asked for compensation as 
for a normal death in battle. If the claim is rejected, more fighting follows. When 
the cause of death cannot be found, extra-clan sorcery is blamed. The putative 
sorcerer’s identity is worked out in rational terms, i.e., he who had motive and 
opportunity, and to whom relevant gossip applies. A claim for compensation is 
made, which is usually rejected ; and the deceased’s relatives are obliged to attempt 
physical revenge. 

Occasionally, a man may exhume the skull (with or without jawbone) of a 
close male or female agnate, clean and wrap it, and keep it near his house in a hole 
in a tree trunk or clay bank, or in a small skull box on stilts. The deceased’s ghost 
stays near the skull and should warn the caretaker of approaching dangers, e.g., 
of a projected night attack on his house, or of the presence of a sorcerer. If the 
ghost fails in this, the disgusted caretaker rams a pronged stick into the skull to 
chase away the ghost, then buries the skull with the other bones and ignores it 
thereafter. 





WIDows 

A woman usually lives with the clan of her husband, or of his mother’s brother. 
When her husband dies, she and her children remain under the protection of his 
nearest brother or cousin (who counts as his brother) until after the mourning 
period. Her protector may then marry her and take custody of her children. If 
he declines, another member of his group may marry her. The new husband holds 
the children’s garden inheritance in trust for them, using it if he wishes. Only token 
bride wealth is given to the widow’s patrikin and no return gift is made. If her 
children are adolescent, the new husband may also make gifts to them to win theit 
approval of the marriage, and to ensure they stay permanently with their late 
father’s kinsmen. Unlike Enga, the new husband does not kill a pig to placate 
his late “ brother’s ’”’ ghost. 
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If none of the late husband’s kinsmen wants the widow, she may marry elsewhere. 
If her new husband wishes, he can give substantial bride wealth directly to her 
late husband’s kinsmen to validate his claim to her children. Or, if he gives it to 
her own family, they should return, not the late husband’s bride wealth, but that 
part contributed by his relatives. The late husband’s share is cancelled by the 
original return gift from his affines, and by his “use’”’ of his wife. Similarly, 
if the widow decides not to remarry but to return to her own family with her 
children, her family should return the bride wealth contributed by her late husband’s 
relatives. Sometimes, the late husband’s kinsmen demand that she and her 
children remain permanently with them without benefit of remarriage; this is 
more common if the widow is old and the children adolescent. 


If a man lives permanently with his affines, then dies in their territory, his 
widow and children pass into their hands unless iiis patrikin have in the past kept 
up their compensations of the widow’s patrikin at the deaths of any of her children, 
and unless his patrikin come to bury him and give the mourning feast. If they have 
not done these things, they cannot claim custody of the children, or share in the 
new bride wealth which comes from her remarriage outside their group. This 
bride wealth goes to her own relatives. Since most patrikin are anxious to recruit 
such children, but are reluctant to make the appropriate compensations, serious 
disputes can arise in these situations. 


MAGIC AND SORCERY 
Ghostly malevolence is believed to cause most misfortunes. There seems to 
be little stress on the existence of spirits or powers acting to benefit mankind, except 
in the practice of a few forms of magic designed to cure certain illnesses, to preserve 
masculine well-being, and to increase wealth. In this, [pili resemble Enga. 


There is a belief that demons, i.e., malevolent beings of a non-human origin 
and distinct from ghosts, inhabit waterfalls and cliffs in the less accessible parts 
of the valley. These kill and eat anyone venturing into their haunts; but they 
do not trouble sensible people who avoid such places when hunting. These demons 
apparently are not responsible for changelings. 

Many [pili men suffer from tropical ulcers ; about one man in three is seriously 
affected. But men maintain (probably correctly) these were not known in the recent 
past ; although they are now believed to be somehow caused by ghosts’ attacks, 
there is no specific magical treatment for them. More reliance is placed on European 
medicines. Leprosy is endemic; it too is ghost caused, but appears to have no 
magical treatment. In the past, advanced cases were segregated and, when helpless, 
thrown into the river. Now many are sent into Wabag to the lazarette. Malaria 
is also endemic ; but it is simply regarded as an illness affecting anyone who spends 
long periods in the lower valley. Patients are treated by being bespelled and rubbed 
with nettle leaves. 


Other complaints, especially abdominal and thoracic pains, are regarded as 
ghost-caused, and in their early stages receive standard treatment. A spellman 
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bespells water in a bamboo tube, sprays it on the patient’s body and massages 
the affected parts with accompanving incantations to drive away the ghosts. More 
elaborate divining and pig-killing techniques are tried if this fails. 

In Ipili theory, pus is rotten blood ; infection results from serious arrow and 
spear wounds, especially when the point is believed to remain in the body. Most 
men have spells to ensure their projectiles will cause such infection. Then, unless 
this pus is released, the victim will die quickly. Pus in the upper body is drained 
off by a specialist’s cutting a slit under the arm, enlarging the hole with his fingers, 
pouring water into the thorax and then capsizing the victim to release it and the 
pus. Many men survive this treatment. Abdominal infection is tapped by 
thrusting a sharpened, slender bamboo into the patient’s anus, pouring water through 
it and then reversing the patient to let the pus run out. It seems that nobody 
survives this operation. Both operations are apparently unaccompanied by spells. 


Finger-lopping not only placates ghosts, but is also believed to have a thera- 
peutic effect on infants. A boy born with a contused or bloody skin, e.g., is thought 
to have “‘ swallowed ”’ his mother’s (retained menstrual) blood while in her womb. 
Female blood endangers males, so his mother cuts off his figer-tip to release this blood 
and makes him wholly male. If an infant boy or girl is sickly, refuses to drink its 
mother’s milk, appears not to be benefitting from it, or seems mentally retarded 
either parent may cut off its finger-tip to shock it into normality or health. 


Apparently no specific illnesses are ascribed to sorcery. The victim simply 
dies, and no magic or appeals to ghosts can counteract the effects of the sorcery 
which operates automatically, without intervention or aid of ghosts. Some of the 
sorcery techniques are known also to Enga under cognate titles; others are sold 
to Ipili by Kewa and Pai-era. In one method, a pig’s tail with skin attached and 
certain leaves are bespelled then tied to a wand. The sorcerer covertly repairs 
to the vicinity of a “‘ fertility-stone ’”’ house or a “ ghost ” pool where he beats the 
the wand on the ground while cursing his enemy. When the wand breaks, he 
takes the pig’s tail home to be used on other occasions. Soon his enemy will die. 
In a variant method, a sorcerer bespells a pig’s rib which he snaps while cursing his 
enemy. 

Or the sorcerer may visit at night a coffin and hide under it a small bamboo 
tube into which drip the decomposing corpse’s exudations. He gives this to his 
wife to hide in her house. At her next menstruation, she places the tube under her 
to catch the menstrual blood. Her husband bespells the mixture, which is now 
a “hot poison ”. Because it contains menstrual blood it is inimical to males. 
generally ; and his wife carries the tube around concealed under her apron, tied 
to her pubic hair. When the contents have congealed, the man tests them by 
smearing some of the mixture with a bat’s wingbone or a twig on the skin of a sleeping 
child. If the child dies within a few months, the sorcerer knows the spells have 
been accurate. He then tests the mixture on a youth. If he dies, it is powerful 
enough to try on the adult enemy for whom it was intended. It is sufficient to 
get some of it on to the skin, clothes, or food of the victim. 
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Another form of sorcery, apparently of Kewa origin, involves wrapping a 
stone in certain leaves and bespelling the small bundle. Concealing this in his 
hand, a man casually approaches his enemy on a public and ostensibly peaceful 
occasion. Manoeuvring into position behind the victim, he points the stone at 
the latter’s shadow and mentally curses him. Because a man’s shadow, like his 
breath, is essentially part of him, the victim dies within a few weeks. [pili buy 
the relevant spells and leaves from Pai-era, paying heavily for them. Enga possess 
an analogous technique of sorcery which appears to be continuous with Hagen 
stone sorcery. 


Like Enga, Ipili have spells to increase personal wealth, especially to attract 
pigs whose owners would otherwise have given them to someone else. These spells 
are usually bought for substantial payments of pigs, pork, axes, etc., from men 
(frequently, but not necessarily the buyers’ agnates) whose wealth and success 
“prove” their efficacy. If one’s father owns the magic, payment should still be 
made ; but if an old man is ill and expecting to die, he may teach his son the spells 
for nothing. If the son is too young, he gives the spells to his wife to hold in trust 
for the boy until he is adolescent. Usually, the teaching of such spells involves 
the buyer and seller in a five-day seclusion in the seller’s house, during which they 
eat a small pig donated by the buyer. A similar seclusion is necessary when the 
spell is put into action, while the operator studies insects and dream omens. Spells 
are made just before another clan is to distribute wealth, e.g., in bride wealth or 
death compensations ; the operator expects to receive many pigs, even if on other 
grounds he is entitled to few or none. 


In another version, the man (or, rarely, a married woman) paints his face with 
bespelled red paint, in which are kept several dried and bespelled pore leaves (the 
Enga lepe leaves). If this is done before attending a pig distribution, or soliciting 
pigs from a relative, the aspirant is sure of success. The paint is traded in from 
the north (proably from the Sepik area) and a few ounces cost a large pig. 


It is worth noting that spells on weapons by which men guarantee themselves 
success in fights and infection of opponents’ wounds are classed with wealth magic. 
They are not regarded as sorcery, but are part of the normal equipment of an 
ambitious man. 


SEX AND BACHELORS’ RITUAL 

Ipili believe copulation and menstruation can endanger men. Efficacy of trespass 
taboo signs made of women’s aprons, e.g., depends on the belief that if a man walks 
under one, its feminine emanation damages his vigour and well-being. For the 
same reason, wives are secluded in their houses during their menstrual periods and, 
ideally, should not rejoin men until magically cleansed by biting certain bespelled 
leaves sent them by their husbands. Newly-wed husbands buy spells to protect 
themselves from the effects of marital coitus. A “sensible ’’ husband does not 
copulate too often, and, at the conclusion of each act, spits on his hands, mutters 
the spell into them, then vigorously rubs his belly with the spit to prevent too much 
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of his “‘ vital juice’ from leaving his skin. Ipili men, however, do not appear to 
be hedged about with as many sexual taboos as are Enga, who may not copulate 
in new gardens, or enter these gardens for a day or so afterwards, or handle or cook 
meat for a day, or attend rituals, and so on. This is compatible with the shorter 
Ipili period of waiting before initiating marital copulation. 

Nevertheless, Ipili, like Enga, consider that mere contact with any woman 
endangers bachelors. They also have a periodical group ritual in which the bachelors 
of a clan rid themselves of feminine influences, and which parallels in most details 
the Enga bachelors’ ritual. Each clan has a small seclusion house hidden in the 
mountain forest, near which magical pore plants grow under the intermittent care 
of the older bachelors of the clan. When these senior bachelors marry, their younger 
brothers assume the task. About every two years, bachelors older than about 
14 or 15 (including visiting or co-resident non-agnates) go out one night to gather 
sweet potatoes from their family gardens. Women cannot see this food. The men 
repair to the seclusion house where they remain for four days. They remove their 
clothing and ornaments (which women have seen), hide them and don freshly-made 
leaf aprons and tapa mob-caps. 


On the first day they wash themselves, especially their eyes, at a special pool 
nearby, while seniors chant spells and wave leaves over them. They return in the 
afternoon to inspect the pore plants. If a given bachelor’s plant is withered or 
oddly marked, he has been fornicating. He is berated and later must buy a new 
plant. The payment to the senior bachelor, usually one pig, is a fine and all the 
bachelors eat it. If all the plants are dead, the ceremony is abandoned; the 
shamefaced bachelors pay heavily for new plants from another clan, the vigour 
of whose bachelors attests their plants’ potency. If the plants are in order, however, 
each youth is given a pore leaf bespelled by the senior bachelor, and he rolls and hides 
it in his hair to ensure its luxuriant growth, as well as a strong, supple skin. After 
this, they eat sweet potatoes, then sing all that night and throughout succeeding 
nights. During seclusion, they may not see, or be seen by women or married men}; 
they must not talk of sexual matters ; they must not see each other’s gentials, hair, 
soles of the feet ; they must not see human or animal excreta; they must not see 
any article previously seen by women. A man who breaks these rules must be 
completely rewashed and bespelled. 


On the last or fourth morning, all decorate with leaves, plumes, new net aprons, 
red-painted skins, blackened faces and wigs, etc., and steal back to the men’s house 
without being seen by women. They stay there for another four days, emerging 
at night to obtain food, return to the seclusion house to throw away their decorative 
leaves into the pore plots. After this, they may mix with other people. This Ipili 
routine differs from Enga in that the latter make emergence from seclusion an excuse 
for a large-scale singsing at which girls announce which of the bachelors they wish 
to marry. 


5 Vide Goodenough (1953), p. 41 ff.; Meggitt (1956), p. 107 f. 
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DIVINATION AND GHOSTS 


Efficacy of bachelors’ ritual, as with other magical techniques, does not depend 
on ghostly aid; these techniques possess their own virtue. Nevertheless, much 
Ipili ritual, mainly aimed at averting death and misfortune, is intimately linked 
with their beliefs in the ubiquity and malevolence of ghosts. Almost every serious 
illness or accident sends the patient’s relatives in search of a diviner who can identify 
the responsible ghost and decide how to placate it. Similarly, every striking dream 
is thought to signify ghostly intentions towards the dreamer. A few men and women 
are believed capable of foretelling by their own dreams the misfortunes of other 
unrelated people. Their reputations arise because their public interpretations of 
the dreams are confirmed by events. Usually, however, a man takes his dream 
to indicate anger aimed at himself or his children by a family ghost, and easily 
remembers some action capable of arousing such anger. He calls in a diviner 
(not necessarily a clansman) who performs aygauweyge, in which a pig is killed and 
offered to the likely ghost, with appropriate spells. The oven in which the pig 
is cooked is watched for insect omens. As among Enga, the dreamer’s child has a 
piece of string tied round a tuft of its hair to remind the ghost of the pig killed for 
its benefit and which it “ate’’ in company with the donor’s family. The diviner 
is paid with a leg of pork. 

Alternatively, the troubled dreamer may visit a medium, a woman who uses the 
ghost of a kinsman as a control to communicate with clan ghosts to learn what they 
require of living people. The control whistles its answers to questions put by the 
medium who is in a trance-like state in her house. She nominates the ghosts likely 
to be troubling her client, and the control indicates which is responsibie. Then she 
asks how many pigs the ghost wants offered to it, and by which method they are 
to be killed. She relays her answers to her client, who pays her with pork from 
some of the pigs he kills as instructed. The angry ghost may, e.g., demand two pigs 
and specify that they be killed by a technique in which a decorated and bespelled 
club is used, then buried in the oven place. A man may sometimes try to interpret 
his own dreams, then try arrow divining to verify his conclusions. He holds an 
arrow in a specified manner and flicks it at the ground. Whatever the point impales 
is an omen; an earthworm, e.g., indicates death, certain beetles mean many pigs, 
white tree moss means bearded old age. 


When illness strikes without warning, the task is to identify and placate the 
ghost as quickly as possible, so that it will stop ‘“‘eating”’ the victim. Usually, 
the first and simplest technique tried is leaf-blowing, which can be done by most 
old men. The man blows sharply into a tube made of a fleshy leaf each time he 
nominates a ghost. If the gust is checked for any reason, the ghost is known. The 
victim’s patrikin kill a pig which they first stroke with leaves and offer to the ghost, 
bargaining with it. Frequently, the pig is then held over the oven hole so that 
blood from its nose drips on to the cooking stones. A spellman bespells a three-or- 
four-pronged “‘ spear’, then vigorously stabs the earth with it to expel the ghost 
which has entered the oven to “‘eat”’ the blood. If the victim is no better, more 
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ghosts are similarly identified and more pigs killed to them. If there is still no 
improvement, the whistle medium may be consulted to ascertain how the pigs should 
be killed. 

If the victim remains ill, and is an important- man with many pigs, more 
techniques are tried which in effect offer pigs to all the clan ghosts in the hope that 
the right one will be placated. A small, open-sided house is built on, or beside the 
danceground. A slender post is erected inside the house and near it a ground oven 
is prepared. The victim’s relatives (especially patrikin) decorate themselves and 
assemble at the house at dusk. One or two pigs are killed, dedicated to all the ghosts, 
and cooked in the inside oven. While these cook, a matter of several hours, 
two young men dress in women’s aprons made for the occasion, and have their 
skins greased and blackened. They are lavishly decorated with borrowed plumes, 
especially cassowary plumes in a sort of cape. Women and children sit on one side 
of the house, men on the other. As they sing, the two “‘ women” energetically 
beat drums and dance round and round the post. This goes on for hours, and, 
combined with the offering of pigs, somehow pleases the ghost who releases the 
victim. He and his relatives, including women, eat the pork, and everyone goes 
home. Ipili men who visit Huli say the latter also practice this technique, but 
also state (probably wrongly) that Ipili did not borrow it from Huli. It has also 
been adopted by Taro Enga within living memory, and for a short time was 
practised by Jandapu Enga around Sirungki until the man who introduced it died. 


CLAN RITUALS 

Another curing technique, also performed among western Enga for important 
men, involves offerings to the clan ghost pool. Almost every Ipili clan has hidden 
in its own forests a small pool in, or at which ancestral ghosts congregate, although 
apparently not permanently. The pool is fenced, and a small house stands nearby. 
The area is taboo to women and children, and clansmen do not visit it without good 
reason. Intruding women would bear deformed or stillborn children as ghostly 
punishment. When an important man’s illness resists everyday divining and cures, 
clansmen take counsel. They tell the two bachelors currently in charge of the 
pool to prepare for propitiation of its ghosts. A spellman (not necessarily of the 
victim’s clan) is called in to instruct them. One of the bachelors should be a clan 
agnate, and his badge of status is a goura pigeon’s plume, worn for the ritual. 
The other bachelor should be the son of a female agnate (not necessarily co-resident), 
and his badge is a piece of possum fur. The two bachelors are subject to certain 
taboos during the few years they are in office : they may not, e.g., eat food distributed 
at funerary feasts, or cooked by women ;_ they cannot wear rain mats in bad weather. 
When they wish to marry, the clansmen after long discussion select two more youths 
to replace them. The spellman instructs the novices who receive the goura plumes 
and possum fur to mark their investiture. 


When the ritual is performed to cure illness, the spellman rehearses privately 
the spells with the bachelors who then retire to the hut near the pool. There they 
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ritually kill a pig contributed by the victim’s patrikin, and examine its entrails 
for omens. They cook the pig to the accompanient of spells, and throw the cooked 
belly fat into the pool to “feed” the ghosts, which have already “‘eaten’”’ the 
blood and smell of the cooking pork. Not only the patient, but all the clan also 
benefit from this placation ; all are less likely to fall ill in the near future. The 
two bachelors eat the rest of the pork as payment for their work ; and they return 
home on the fifth morning. The spellman receives two cowry necklets, two prime 
taro and two forelegs of pork for his services. 


As far as I could discover, Ipili do not have ghost propitiations connected 
with haygunape and pomboranda huts as are found among some Enga.* But some, 
though not all Ipili clans share with most Enga the practice of building houses in, 
or near which are buried stones connected with clan ancestral ghosts. The stones 
are called ‘‘ eyes of the sun” (Enga call them “ eggs of the sun ’’) ; but I found no 
explicit belief that the sun gave them to the ancestors, or is in any way concerned 
in the ritual. The house and stones are in a fenced-off area in dense bush well 
away from dwellings and gardens, and this area is taboo to women and casual male 
visitors. Like contemporary ghosts, ancestral ghosts are malicious, but on a grander 
scale. If angry with their descendants, e.g., because the latter have failed to 
propitiate them regularly, they can cause either many deaths from illness, or crushing 
defeats in fights. Sometimes, the ghosts send a warning in the form of the 
comparatively rare Amblyornis bower bird. If a clansman sees the bird or its 
playground, the worst is feared. After male discussion, the important clansmen 
call in a spellman, not necessarily Ipili. Huli, Pai-era, or Enga spellmen are eligible, 
just as Ipili spellmen may officiate at the others’ ceremonies. He advises the 
clansmen on the building of a new house, a tall, circular and roughly-made structure, 
with a conical, thatched roof. 


While decorated clansmen build this house, a matter of a few days, neighbouring 
groups are asked to hunt for bush animals to add to the forthcoming feast for which 
each clansman will kill a barrow (not a sow). The game is bought by the hosts at 
a big gathering for pork, salt, net bags and the like. On the appointed day, hosts 
and visitors assemble for the exchange and for the singsing which lasts all night, 
while the hosts cook the game and pigs. Visitors often include Enga, Huli and Pai- 
era relatives of Ipili. Young men attending their first ceremony are secluded in 
another specially-built house nearby, and must stay awake all night. In the early 
morning, the spellman and senior clansmen enter the round house and ritually kill 
and cook pigs. The stones are unearthed ; and the spellman bespells, greases and 
paints them to placate, feed and decorate the ancestors. These men eat the ritual 
pork, which women, novices and outsiders may not receive. Pork cooked outside 
the enclosure is eaten by all the people who have been singing outside during the 
titual. After the feasting the spellman collects his payment of salt, pork, tree oil, 
axes, etc., and all go home. 


° Vide Meggitt (1956), passim, 
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There appear to be no general taboos placed on clansmen following the ceremonies. 
The round house is left to rot for some months, then word is sent out for locals 
and neighbours to assemble for its destruction. They sing all night, while the 
novices again stay awake in a special house. At dawn, all the men push over the 
round house and break it to pieces, then leave in a body, avoiding established tracks 
and trampling a new path through the dense bush. A man remains a novice until 
he attends four such house-destructions, no matter whether they occur among 
Ipili, Enga, Pai-era, or Huli. As a novice, he cannot eat ritually-killed or -cooked 
pork, certain marsupials and leaf vegetables, or cut sugar-cane for himself, although 
he may eat cane cut by others. If he breaks these taboos the ghosts will attack him, 


Behind the belief in contemporary and ancestral ghosts lies another and 
apparently vaguer belief in the existence of more tenuous but better-disposed sky 
people. These were the first people, believed by some men to be the offspring 
of the male sun and the female moon. They were, and are responsible for 
meteorological phenomena; and their goodwill controls the rain and sunshine 
so that crops will grow. They also dispense good and bad luck. Some have more 
specialized tasks. Kilu, with his mile-long arms, lives far down the Lagaip River 
where he continuously thinks of the spells which help him to direct the dispersal 
of the waters flowing down the valleys. Without this, the water would back up 
after heavy rains and drown everybody, including Enga and Ipili. In the same area 
live Elapi and Kelapi who keep the earth and sky joined at the horizon. [pili 
believe that unknown natives there reward this pair every few years with a feast of 
pigs and a new-born child, without which their spells would cease and the earth 
collapse. Long ago, offspring of the sky people descended to the earth to found 
the clans that exist today, while the original sky people remain in the sky. There 
is thus a roundabout connection between ghosts and sky people ; but I discovered 
no group rituals aimed at propitiating sky people, such as are made for ancestral 
ghosts. 

Like their neighbours, Ipili in 1944-5 enthusiastically accepted a pig-killing 
ritual invented by Taro Enga of Ljaima, across the Lagaip River. They were told 
of an approaching cataclysm (based on a volcano legend) which would be survived 
only by people who killed their pigs and made heavy payments of pork and valuables 
to Ljaima men in return for spells guaranteeing them purification and protection, 
with subsequent immortal life among the sky people. Ipili thereupon killed so 
many pigs that their herds have not yet recovered ; they stripped their community 
of wealth ; they observed the many taboos laid in them by the proselytizers ; they 
renounced their traditional rituals; and they took about six months or more to 
recognize their own gullibility. They were unable to recover the lost wealth from 
the Ljaima men, who today are still unwelcome among the Ipili. Emergence of 
this cult seems to have been almost wholly in response to the confusion engendered 
by the knowledge of the local peoples that Europeans with vast wealth were making 
great changes among eastern Enga, 
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COMMENT 
The above account indicates fairly clearly the marginal cultural status of Ipili in 
relation to both Enga and Huli. Their language, e.g., appears to link the other two. 
Ipili say it differs from both, so that they must translate from one to the other. 
Similarly, Mae Enga say they cannot understand Ipili any more than they can Huli, 
whereas the more western Taro Enga understand Ipili, but not Huli. 


In Ipili society, fluidity of affiliative and residential status, noticeable among 
marginal Enga such as Waka and Kandep, seems to be intensified. Ipili resemble Huli 
more than do Waka. Cultural geography bears on this. Waka have Huli neighbours 
to their west ; but to their north are Mae and Jandapu Enga; to their northeast 
and east are Karintsu, Aruni and Kandep Enga. To their south-east and south lie 
Mendi-influenced groups who are sufficiently like Enga in important respects to 
reinforce Enga influences. Ipili, on the other hand, have only marginal Waka, 
Taro and Maramuni Enga as their southeastern to northeastern neighbours, and 
previously had little contact with the last. To their northwest they know of the 
semi-nomadic, bush-dwelling Kewa, but have little direct contact with them. Their 
western neighbours, the Pai-era, are apparently hardly to be distinguished from 
Ipili; while the Mipu people further west in the Urei valley are, according to both 
Ipili and Pai-era, little known to them, speak an unintelligible language and maintain 
other customs. Ipili southern and southwestern neighbours are Huli, Huli-Nduna 
and Nduna, with whom they are in frequent contact. Thus, in sum, Huli contacts 
with Ipili outweigh those of Enga. 

But, despite this, Ipili society’ and culture seem basically to be of Enga origin, 
with a very heavy Huli overlay. Ipili statements, clan names and affiliations, 
etc., suggest that they originally migrated from the Jandapu and Taro Enga area 
between Sirungki and Tumandana, perhaps being pushed out when Enga spilled 
over into the Wage and Lai (Purari) valleys seeking new lands. Thus, while some 
Ipili clans are regarded as being genealogically related on a group basis to Taro 
and Waka clans, relationships with Huli are individual. Once in the Porgera 
valley, however, the immigrants probably found that geography and trade routes 
drew them more into the Huli sphere of influence. 
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THE GAGAI IN TANGU 


By KENELM O. L. BURRIDGE 


HIS essay examines briefly some of the ways in which Tangu,' a New Guinea 

people, differentiate and group themselves according to kin criteria, and is 
especially concerned to present the gagai, an institution which has ceased to have 
any real significance for Tangu themselves but which has its interests for social 
anthropologists. 

Tangu are a hunting, gathering, and gardening people settled in a knot of steep 
ridges some fifteen miles inland from Bogia Bay on the north coast of New Guinea 
in the Madang district. Today? the total population of approximately two thousand 
souls is distributed through about thirty settlements grouped in four neighbourhoods, 
Wanitzir, Biampitzir, Mangigumitzir, and Riekitzir,? each of which contains one 
or more major, and several smaller settlements. Tangu have cultural features in 
common with their neighbours and though from settlement to settlement and 
neighbourhood to neighbourhood within Tangu one may light upon a variety of 
cultural differences, very few in any one neighbourhood cannot find kinsfolk in 
each of the remaining three, and, in a context including their neighbours, Tangu 
form a distinct unity.‘ 

Formerly, the peoples of the four neighbourhoods were concentrated in fewer 
and larger aggregations.> Shortly before the turn of the century Riekitzir consisted 
of many severally named and proximate groups of homesteads known collectively 
as Randam together with the (geographically) separate and smaller settlements 
of Zorkei, Igam, and Bwongeram (see map). The three last named seem to have 
been offshoots from the main settlement cluster of Randam which was itself, according 
to legend, founded by colonizers who came south across the valley from Biampitzir. 
The latter, perhaps always the social centre of Tangu certainly has the most interior 
connexions today. Its homesteads were poised around the flanks and on the summit 
of the highest feature in the region,* and, as in Randam, they were grouped together 


1 It is convenient to refer both to the people and to the country they live in as Tangu. 

2 The present tense normally refers to 1952 when field research was carried out as a Scholar 
of the Australian National University. 

3 The most accurate translation of the suffix -itzir, or -tzir is ‘‘ neighbourhood ”’, or “‘ people 
of ’’, ‘those who live in the vicinity of ’’. The populations of the four neighbourhoods are 650, 
350, 340, and 360, respectively. 

4 The four neighbourhoods share a common political activity (br‘ngun‘guni) in which outsiders 
do not normally participate. Tangu articulate their feeling of unity in the phrase, ‘‘ Nai ‘gunwan! 
Nai kam ungunwan! We are one! We (speak) one language!’’ In fact, their language 1s 
also spoken by outsiders who are excluded from the assertion. 

5 The historical material in this essay has been culled from life histories and anecdotes 
which have been checked against the criticisms of other Tangu. In addition to a reasonable 
consensus as a critical standard, I have had to use my own judgment. 

* 1500 feet above sea level. 
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in clumps of between four and seven. Mangigumitzir, a third and similar cluster 
of groups of homesteads, lay north-west across the valley from Randam and on the 
same main ridge which, going north-east, passes through Biampitzir and eventually 
sweeps round in a wide circle back to Riekitzir. Together, the three neighbourhoods 
formed a triangle of settlement assemblages which were similarly patterned, close to 
each other, and well within sight and sound.’ The area was thickly forested, and 
the people who lived there had many structural as well as cultural features in common. 
Rather further to the east of the triangle, beyond Biampitzir, lay Wanitzir, a 
neighbourhood standing out in some contrast to the other three together, and the 
settlements of which, cradled in the curve of the main ridge, commanded a view of 
grassy downlands rolling to the sea.*® 


Wasamb, nearest along the ridge to Biampitzir, consisted of three named and 
separate local groups; Ungiar, near neighbourhood to Wasamb, was made up of 
two named proximate groups, and Mamining of three. Mndaningamb, below 
Mamining and on the same escarping face, has disappeared: only the site and 
indeterminate memory of what must have been a large settlement remain. The 
original site of Sangomar or Tangumar is still known by either name.® Once 
consisting of three named local groups, the story goes that at some time in the past 
a few families who had established gardens there, founded and settled permanently 
in old Andemarup. Those who remained in Sangomar moved up to the crest of 
the ridge to found Amuk—leaving Sangomar derelict. Nevertheless, even at this 
time there seem to have been intermarriages between members of the four 
neighbourhoods, and the kin links so formed clearly strengthened or were necessary 
to the complex of trading relations—based largely on the monopoly of manufacturing 
cooking pots enjoyed by Wanitzir!’—that linked each neighbourhood to the others. 
Finally, though there was internecine fighting it seems that the four neighbourhoods 
combined in defence against the peoples of Diawatitzir in the north and north-east, 
Igamukitzir to the west, Andarumitzir to the south-west, and Jumpitzir in the 
south. 

Then, at the turn of the century, came the great sickness, an epidemic interpreted 
by Tangu as an uncontrolled outburst of sorcery. Small groups of two or three 
families turned their garden shelters or hunting lodges into permanent settlements. 


7 Slit-gong and hand-drum. 

8’ The myths of Wanitzir direct the attention seaward : those in the other three neighbour- 
hoods, to the hinterland. Though intermarriage between members of all neighbourhoods is 
common, Wanitzir tends to be more exclusive that the others ; and while the people of Wanitzir 
are generally light skinned, short in stature, slight, and mainly brachycephalic, the remainder 
are dark skinned, strongly built, and dolichocephalic. 

; ® The sounds represented by S, T, U, O, are generally interchangeable. The suffix -mar 
is equivalent to -itzir—people of. Tangu is the place name of a small rising spur hard by the 
deserted site of Tangumar or Sangomar. 

0 Wanitzir also controlled the entry from seaward of such goods as iron, beads, cloth, and 
hunting dogs. The other neighbourhoods had more foodstuffs, especially sago, more tobacco 
— and were renowned for their string bags. These items were traded for cooking pots 
and so on. 

_ .™The language spoken in Igamukitzir is substantially the same as Tangu; those spoken 
in Andarumitzir, Jumpitzir, and Diawatitizir are not intelligible to Tangu. 
D 
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Quarrels started, and three or four who called themselves brothers banded together 


to 
to 


seek vengeance for a death. Either because the women were more vulnerable 
the sickness than were the men, or for some other reason, the proportion of females 


to males seems to have dropped; and this combined with the prestige attached 
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to polygyny led, so Tangu say, to a great deal of wife stealing. Children were 
kidnapped, to be held as hostages or adopted. Security seems to have lain in the 
forest where two, three, or four families could live together in mutual trust—@ 
condition, Tangu points out, which did not necessarily imply particular kinds of 
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ther kin relationship. One might prefer to live in company with a friend,!* another 
able with a patrikinsman, another with a matrikinsman, and so on. Randam seems to 
ales have been depopulated in a very short time as families and groups of families pushed 
ched south-eastwards through the tangle of forested ridges to Jumpitzir. Some settled 
and remained where they were, content : others moved further afield. All seem to 
have fought to defend, steal, or regain a wife, or take vengeance for a death attributed 
tosorcery. From Biampitzir some families moved north-east along the ridge towards 
Wasamb, and a few families from the latter were not loth to move out and settle 
with them; others crossed the valley to turn the Ambungk garden sites into a 
permanent settlement, and yet others pressed on into the new Riekitzir where, 
together with groups from Wanitzir and Riekitzir they settled down and began 
to steal wives from Jumpitzir as well as from each other. It was during this time 
of strife, Tangu say, that Mndaningamb was entirely deserted. Families moved 
down the Watinzir escarpment into the forests of the Iwarum valley, or onto the 
grasslands to the north-east. Others went south into the new Riekitzir. Finally, 
since to the north and west they were faced by enemies in strength, and since to the 
east and south the land was already occupied by other Tangu, the majority in 
. Mangigumitzir had little choice but to remain where they were: a neighbourhood 
J which must have contained upwards of six hundred souls has dropped to about half 
that number in fifty years.'* 


Whatever the underlying causes might be—and the sickness cannot have been 
entirely responsible—this period of great upheaval, of intermixtures of peoples 
and instability of settlement and social relationships seems to have lasted into the 
twenties of this century. Old men remember the period with mingled pride and 
sorrow: they boast of their adventures and feats of arms by stealth, ambush, or in 
open combat ; and they fall sad at the thought of the losses they suffered. When 
the first European recruiters came through, many Tangu appear to have sold their 
children to them quite cheaply.!* Life histories show that the vast majority who 
survived their period of labour returned to Tangu without bitterness ; but they 
came back as men, and not a few found it difficult to trace mothers who had been 
stolen, or fathers who had died or been killed. Some, indeed, seem to have carried 
on the vendettas of their parents, whilst others, weary of fighting attempted a 
compromise and founded settlements of their own where they would be less likely 
to become involved in the troubles of others. The threads of kin affiliation had 
become tangled, and if they were known the formal significance of such knowledge 
seems to have been limited in the anarchic conditions then prevailing. 


By the middle of the ‘twenties the administration was intermittently enforcing 
the peace, and the S.V.D. mission had established a catechist in Wanitzir. Ten 
years later the administration was in effective contro] and the mission was planning 
on were 
» in the 2 Kwav, cf. ‘‘ Friendship in Tangu,’”’ Oceania, Vol. XXVII, No. 3, pp. 177-189. 
cottiel 8 Migration to contract labour accounts for only a small part of the depletion. 


. _ A steel hunting knife, a few manufactured dog’s teeth, or a small fistfull of beads were 
cinds of cited as prices. 
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a permanent post with a resident priest.1* Tangu took to the mission in fair numbers, 
They remained scattered in their small settlements, but they say today that they 
were thankful for peace, for the opportunity to reestablish themselves under the 
zgis of the mission, and for the greater security offered by labour on mission 
plantations.'* The schools organized by the mission began to be an important 
influence on youths and maidens alike, and though some of the older folk were 
disgruntled it seemed that Tangu were set fair for the future. Then the Japanese 
came. The European missionary was forced to flee for his life, and the administration 
collapsed. Existing native officials were dismissed by the Japanese who, in turn, 
substituted their own nominees without, however, keeping a more than cursory 
watch over Tangu affairs. Old enmities flared up and some deaths resulted.” 
With the end of the war both mission and administration returned to Tangu and 
attempted to carry on more or less where they left off. The clubhouses, which had 
been falling into disuse as the mission strengthened its grip, finally disappeared. 
Yali,!® who was then at the height of his influence, came up from the coast. He 
joined his voice to the exhortations of mission and administration and Tangu began, 
at last, to build new extensions to the most favourably situated of the old settlements, 
coming nearer to the mission and to the main paths. Later, taking their cue from 
some of the things Yali had said, and following the example of others in the Madang 
district, Tangu engaged in Cargo cult activities*”—which were suppressed by the 
administration. 

Tangu do not like living close to each other in large numbers.** They tend 
to quarrel too often, they associate large settlements with trouble of one kind or 
another, and there is little doubt that if Yali’s influence had been decisive in 
persuading Tangu to concentrate, the ultimate consequences of his “ teaching” 
played a large part in the redispersal that began soon afterwards. Some squabbled 
over Yali, others bickered over a variety of matters, and families began to return 
to the forest where their general day to day involvements with other Tangu, the 
mission, and the administration, were at a convenient minimum.” 

Today, everywhere in Tangu, the basic and most permanent cooperative group 
is the household: its independence as a unit is marked. During daylight hours 


15 In 1952 there were in Mangigumitzir one Luluai, one Tultul, and one Doctor-boy; %0 
also in Biampitzir. In Riekitzir there were two of each, and in Wanitzir three. S.V.D., the 
Roman Catholic Missionary Society of the Divine Word. 

16 Tangu themselves made the point that without outside intervention in force they had 
no means of putting an end to the fighting. They were fighting in obedience to formal rules 
and they lacked any explicit mechanism for making changes in them. 

17 The information on these deaths seems reliable. 

18 Tangu clubhouse life and mission teaching were quite incompatible : for the one to make 
headway the other had to go. 

19 For Yali’s influence in other parts of the Madang District see—Peter Lawrence, ‘‘ Cargo 
Cult and Religious Beliefs among the Garia ’’, International Archives of Ethnography, Vol. XLVI, 
No. I, 1954. P 

*Cf.: ‘‘Cargo Cult activity in Tangu’”’, Oceania, Vol. XXIV, No. 4, 1954. “ Social 
Implications of some Tangu Myths”’, Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, Vol. 12, No. 
Winter, 1956. [Both by K. O. L. Burridge.] 

21 Mangigumitzir may be generally excepted. 

*2Cfi.: K. L. M. Burridge, ‘“‘ Disputing in Tangu ”’ (for publication). 
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pers. settlements are deserted, and the households which compose them are scattered 
they over the surrounding countryside, gardening, hunting, or visiting friends or kinsfolk. 
> the Many prefer to spend days and nights at a time in their gardens or hunting lodges, 
ssion and only at dusk, or on particular *3 or festive occasions, is any large proportion of 
rtant a settlement present. Households are not organized into groups under kinship 
were criteria: when Tangu say that households combine with each other because the 
anese husbands are brothers, they are using a kinship idiom reflecting the fact that the 
ation core of a particular combination usually consists of brothers in a close genealogical 
turn, relationships** ; yet, no specific type of siblingship is particularized.25> Genealogical 
rsory investigation shows many given relationships to be putative merelv; transfers 
ted.17 of allegiances are common, and, in fact, alliances tend to be between those who 
1 and choose, for the time being, to stand to each other as brothers, or between those 
h had who are persuaded to enter a cooperative (brotherhood) relationship by men— 
red.!8 political bosses or “ managers ’’—who are industrious, persuasive, shrewd and able. 
He In the past, one imagines, households were welded together into corporate entities 
regan, which, having names, other diacritical symbols of unity, and political functions, 
nents, were recruited on criteria of kin affiliation and permanent residence. Today such 
» from groups do not exist. The kin affiliations of individuals may be, but are not necessarily, 
adang politically relevant ; households do not combine with each other because some of 
yy the the spouses constitute a particularized kin group. Instead, they form alliances 
which are functions of convenience, personal preference, economic and _ political 
y tend advantage, and which are held together in quasi-political groups by managers 
ind or whose role is based on their competence and not in virtue of their seniority or position 
ive im within any specified group of kinsfolk. 
hing ” Generally, kin affiliation in Tangu receives a matrilineal emphasis. The word 
abbled mwerz refers to the midriff, the stomach, belly, or womb ; of a boar it is generally 
retum the stomach which is eaten or blown into a balloon for small boys to play with ; 
su, the of a sow it is usually the stomach, sometimes the womb. The mwerz of a man 
may be hungry, cold, or hot ; so also that of awoman. The word is not an exclusive 
» group kinship referent except when it occurs in the phrases, mwerz ungunwan (one womb), 
t hours or mwerz indin (another womb), or zim mwerz indin (yet another womb). Those 
born of one woman irrespective of fatherhood are mwerz ungunwan, and very often 
4 4 Fos those born of sisters who are themselves children of one woman are also described 
as mwerz ungunwan. The most common usage is to unite, ad hoc, first cousins 
a | Bes of the same sex who have a common mother’s mother while at its greatest, and rarest, 
*8 Such as at weekends when administrative officials attempt to recruit labour for clearing 
to make the road, cleaning the villages, and weeding rice fields. 
*4“° We brothers are cooking for our sisters ’’. Upon marriage the newly formed household 
_ “ Cargo comes into exchange relationship with the households represented by the married brothers 
_ XLVI of the wife and the married sisters of the husband—where the categories are usually classificatory. 
The husbands are cooperating households, regarded as brothers, combine with each other as 
“ Social a cooperating group to make exchanges with the households formed by their married sisters— 
2, No. whose husbands are also regarded as standing to each other as brothers. 
*5 They say, ‘‘ We brothers’’. Sometimes they will add, ‘“‘ Nai mwerz ungunwan, We are 
one womb.”’ But this ignores the fact that often the band of brothers will be composed of some 
who are maternal brothers and some who are paternal only. 
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extension mwerz ungunwan can mean all those who can trace descent from a common 
ancestress exclusively through females. Zim mwerz indin, or simply mwerz indin, 
differentiates two or more individuals. Any two persons born of different mothers 
can be mwerz indin even though their mothers may be sisters born of one woman, 
Thus, in one situation a man may claim to be mwerz ungunwan with a second through 
a common grandmother traced through her own daughters, and in another he may 
claim that he is literally, born of another womb. Whichever of the mwerz idioms 
is used the common usage is between those of the same sex and generation, and the 
rare usage between those of different sex and generation ; so that extended siblings 
or cousins of different sex are not often described as mwerz ungunwan, nor are those, 
irrespective of sex, who are a generation apart—unless the ages are in parity and 
the persons concerned have lived together in close friendship for a long time. 


Though mwerz ungunwan may select and unite for a variety of purposes certain 
individuals within a uterine line, it by no means defines a permanent and known group 
of matrilineal kin: it defines situational matrilineages of varying depth and 
inclusiveness and is normally revelant only to those of the same sex and generation. 


What is most pertinent in the relationships between those of different sex 
and the same generation finds expression in the term ringertiam (or dingertiam). 
The word ringer (or dinger) refers to the source of a stream and includes the fact 
that any stream is fed from a number of sources. Ringertingertiki (or dingertingertikt), 
a verbal form, describes a confluence of streams into one, anastomosis, or a stream 
branching into distributaries. When a couple marry and set up on their own as 
an independent household they bring to the first new garden they cut seed crops 
from the plots marked out to the names of either spouse in their natal household 
gardens. Before planting their several “fortunes” in the new garden, husband 
and wife copulate there, mix their secretions with the earth, and scatter portions 
over the site—a ritual which is repeated every year when the new garden is cleared 
for planting. As children are born to the couple plots are marked out to their names. 
As the children themselves marry and form independent households they take with 
them the seed crops and increase of their plots until, finally, when the last child 
has married, the parents have insufficient to live on and must needs go to live with 
one or other of their children—an event which roughly coincides with failing physical 
powers. The union ot crops in a marriage, its increase as children are born, and its 
dispersal as they marry—together with the mystical notions Tangu have of personal 
characteristics and attributes which are inherited from the parents, brought together 
in a marriage, passed on to the children, and redistributed in the grandchildren— 
make the term ringertiam peculiarly apt to describe siblings born of the same paif 
of parents. 

Although, by extension, ringertiam may also be used of mother’s full brother 
in relation to full sister’s son, the term has most significance and is most often used 
to describe the relationship between brothers and sisters of the full blood. Brothers 
inter se, or sisters who are born of the same pair of parents, may be, but are only 
rarely described as ringertiam—they are mwerz ungunwan. First cousins are not 
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ringertiam, nor is the usage extended to other parental siblings. Those who are 
ringerttam normally grow up together in the one household sharing the same home- 
stead and gardens : their relationships are intimate and close, and provide the moral 
basis for all extended sibling relationships whilst sharply distinguishing the associated 
activities. Ringertiam siblings may not have sexual relations with each other, 
or marry, or come into formal exchange relationships ; debts between them are not 
recognized as such; there is no obligation to repay gifts, and when one is angry 
with another it is assumed that both will relent and forgive without involving others. 
Extended siblings, particularly those in the categories of father’s sister’s daughter 
and mother’s brother’s daughter, are available as sweethearts or spouses ; and the 
household formed by a marriage comes into a formal exchange relationship with 
the married brothers of the wife and the married sisters of the husband. The moral 
relationships between ringertiam siblings provides the ideal which other kinds of 
sibling should emulate through the vicissitudes of marriage, exchanges, and affaires. 
Similarly, the mother’s full brother is in an affectionate tutelary relationship with 
his sister’s children and is thereby distinguished from the mother’s classificatory 
brothers who ought to rival his example on a moral level whilst having other kinds 
of responsibilities. 


Half-siblings will, if their mutual personal relationships are intimate—and 
especially if they live in the same household sharing the same gardens—consider 
themselves as ringertiam. If for some reason one leaves the household before 
marriage, he may opt out of the ringertiam relationship ; he may, much later, even 
have sexual intercourse with a half sister who is not born of the same mother. Such 
an act is not completely incestuous : the opprobrium depends on whether they ever 
gardened the same plot. Since those who are ringertiam work together most closely, 
those who work closely ought to be ringertiam and, by extension, those who cooperate 
in the gardens ought not to marry. So that, though ringertiam primarily defines a 
sibling group based on blood relationship within which sexual relations are incestuous, 
the implications of the formal rule are qualified by residence and gardening 
associations. 

Mwerz ungunwam is reasonably definitive: commonly used between those of 
the same sex and generation in a sense of association and unity it does not bear 
upon marriage unless, in an exceptional case, it may be objected that the mothers 
of a youth and a maiden are mwerz ungunwan. In such a case the formula zin 
mwerz indin in relation to the intending spouses themselves would go a long way 
towards solving the problem, and their respective residence and gardening associations 
would be decisive. Similarly, while ringertiam expresses the solidarity of siblings 
without omitting the implications of the mother’s brother, it also provides scope for 
manoeuvre. The hiatus between the formal rule, the reality it should express, 
and the relationships actually engaged are well expressed in the meanings of the 
term riena ‘gunwan (one blood). For, in great measure due to the historical events 
outlined above, riena ‘gunwan may mean quite different things in various parts 
of Tangu, or to particular individuals. Those who are riena ‘gunwan may not have 
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sexual relations or marry: on this point most Tangu are agreed. The problem is, 
who are riena ‘gunwan ? 

In certain outlying parts of Riekitzir one is told that riena ‘gunwan denotes 
the children begotten of one father, a usage which is sometimes extended to include 
all those—commonly of the same generation—who can trace descent exclusively 
through males to a common ancestor—usually a grandfather. Some Tangu say 
that riena ‘gunwan includes only the children of ringertiam siblings, whilst others 
equate the phrase either with ringertiam or with mwerz ungunwan. When confronted 
with the inconsistencies, both in the formal rule and in relation to marriages actually 
contracted, Tangu were evasive and unsure of themselves: “In the days before 
the fighting ’’, thev said, “‘ we took notice of such matters. Now, the old days are 
gone, things are very mixed up, and a man marries whom he can get.” Yet, there 
is scope and opportunity—which must necessarily be taken—for a calculated guess. 
It is reasonable to suppose that those who were ringertiam or mwerz ungunwan 
might be included within the categories denoted by riena ‘gunwan without necessarily 
exhausting the latter, and that, in any case, riena ‘gunwan did not coincide precisely 
either with ringertiam or with mwerz ungunwan. Since, also, in riena ‘gunwan we 
are concerned with those who should not marry or have sexual relations, and the 
consequences of marriage are exchange or oppositional relationships between the 
household formed by the marriage and the households represented by the married 
brothers of the wife and the married sisters of the husband, the field is restricted 
to those of the same generation and different sex whose marriages would be odious 
because the exchange or oppositional relationships devolving from them would be 
unsuitable or distasteful. As those in the category of mother-brother daughters 
are available for marriage, and father-sister daughters are available for sexual 
relations, both may be excluded from riena ‘gunwan. On the other hand, father’s 
brothers and mother’s sisters are likely to be in cocperative relationships with the 
father and mother respectively, and the children of the households concerned would 
also be brought up as cooperators—a situation which calls for maintenance rather 
than reversal. It would be logical and fitting, therefore, to prevent the children 
of cooperators coming into exchange or oppositional relationships by the device 
of barring marriage between them. In short, while Ego (male) commonly regards 
as ringertiam his full sisters and his mother’s full brothers, and as mwerz ungunwan 
his mother’s sons and his mother’s full sister’s sons, he would regard as riena ‘gunwan 
his father’s full brothers’ daughters and his mother’s full sisters’ daughters. 


Mwerz ungunwan, ringertiam and riena ‘gunwan are formally and exclusively 
concerned with kin and not territorial affiliation. The emphasis lies on matrilineal 
recruitment of categories of kinsfolk among whom sexual relations, marriage, and 
exchange relationships should not occur, and among whom there should be cooperative 
economic relationships implying residential contiguity. The term gagai (pl. gagawa), 
on the other hand, might define a local group, a kin group, or a relationship between 
kinsfolk and territory. Today, only a few Tangu can claim membership of this or 
that gagai with any certainty, youths admit quite frankly that they know little or 
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nothing about gagawa, and even where a particular individual appears to be sure 
of his ground his claims and assertions are rarely not contested by others. A general 
consensus was lacking. As Tangu say, ‘‘ Nat arin mandarata, we gave it (gagawa) 
up long ago.’’*® Nevertheless, the historical situation as near as it can be ascertained 
from the reminiscences of older folk throws some light on the nature of gagawa 
and also provides insights to the ways in which historical ideals may survive, change, 
or be circumvented if necessary. 

Daviai, the topmost of the three small local groups known collectively as 
Sangomar, used to be associated with gagat Mnduor. The other two groups, 
Rambun and Sangomar, were associated with gagai Ginunk. Those who left to 
found Andemarup built it in two parts: the higher, known as Kindemubat, was 
associated with gagat Mnduor, and the lower, known by itself as Andemarup, was 
associated with gagat Ginunk—the whole settlement being known collectively 
as Andemarup. Those who founded Amuk also built it in two parts: the higher 
portion was associated with gagat Mnduor and the lower with Ginunk. Shortly 
after the Japanese war the Andemarup community moved from the end to the root 
of their ridge and built a new settlement close to the mission. The present site, 
also known as Andemarup, or new Andemarup, is built in two distinct portions : 
that on the higher ground is thought of as being Mmduor and that lower down as 
Ginunk. Similarly, Amuk has been enlarged and built in two portions. The higher 
and original site is still associated with Mnduor, but the lower and new part, built 
since the war, is not particularly associated with Ginunk although there are some 
who say it ought to be. Not so long ago, too, within the memory of old men, a 
section of old Andemarup—who had been gardening the land around Tsu‘ungk— 
decided to make a permanent settlement there. They built it in two parts, a higher 
associated with Mnduor and a lower associated with Ginunk. However, in none 
of the places mentioned so far is there any correlation to be found between the 
gagat first claimed, the site, and the individuals living on it. 


Mamining is still divided into three parts: Vangenai, the lowest, is associated 
with Ginunk ; Resane and Ngurinap, both on slightly higher ground, are associated 
with Mnduor. Nobody sufficiently old or nimble of wit remains to give evidence 
on what the situation was in Mndaningamb except to say that it was “ like 
Sangomar”’. Today there is little significance in the divisions and the inhabitants 
generally end an interview with a weary sigh and the statement, ‘‘ If you live in 
Vangenai you must be Ginunk, and if you are Ginunk you live in Vangenai—it 
is only a name.” Verification of the assertion itself led to no correlations. Many 
of those who lived in Vangenai claimed first to be Mnduor and then changed their 
minds when it was pointed out that they ought to be Ginunk. 

The settlement known today as Ungiar is built on an old site formerly known 
by the inclusive name Ni‘out. It consisted of two portions, an upper known as 
Ngurinap associated with Mnduor, and a lower, Ni‘out, associated with gagat 





*® Tangu cited the sickness, fighting, wife stealing, contract labour, mission activities, and 
administrative influences as the causes of their ignorance. 
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Tzengatzing, also known as Waiangk, and identified as Ginunk.27_ When the sickness 
struck Tangu the inhabitants of Ni‘out and Ngurinap fled down the escarpment 
and founded a settlement consisting of three proximate groups which were known 
collectively as Ungiar. There they were joined by fair numbers of folk coming from 
seaward, from the Bolivol direction : and the settlement seems to have prospered.?® 
Years later families began to drift back to the top of the ridge, and after the war 
the original Ungiar was abandoned completely, the name being kept and used to 
refer to the old site of Ni‘out and Ngurinap. Wasamb, very close by, consisted 
of three local groups: Mbam, Wasamb, and Resane, known collectively as Wasamb 
and associated respectively with gagawa Rienung, Moiruk, and Resane.2® Mbam 
and Wasamb were on the higher ground and associated with gagat Mnduor, whilst 
Resane was some way down the hill and identified with Ginunk. Today, neither 
in the new Ungiar nor in Wasamb are the territorial divisions of any relevance, 
nor is there any correlation with gagat memberships. 

The general idea that a particular group of settlements known by an inclusive 
name should also be divided into two portions, an upper known as Mnduor and a 
lower known as Ginunk—both names identifying gagawa—is carried over into the 
other three neighbourhoods. Thus, in Mangigumitzir the many groups of home- 
steads on the higher ground are associated with Mnduor whilst those lower down 
are associated with Ginunk. Similarly, old men say, the upper parts of both 
Randam and old Biampitzir were associated with Mnduwor and the lower with Ginunk, 

Tangu very rarely use the word gagat. It is certainly not part of the stuff of 
general conversation, and I have not heard the term outside the context of my own 
enquiries.° When a man attends a funeral, or after the funeral itself goes to visit 
the grave, the reply to the query, ‘‘ Why did you go? ”’ is, in the first instance, 
“‘ Because I wanted to.” Pressing, one might obtain a relationship between the 
dead and the living including extended siblings and their parents or children. 
Only if the leading question is put will the reply be, “ Yes, that is right, we are one 
gagai.’’*1 When a man travels outside Tangu he takes care to pass through those 
villages where he knows he has a “ sister” or a friend. The precise kin relationship 
with the “ sister” is usually untraceable but it often derives from the fact that the 
woman in question is daughter’s daughter to a woman considered by the traveller’s 
father’s father to be a “ sister”. Again, only the leading question yields the answer, 
“Yes, we must be one gagat.”” In short, though Tangu do not act within terms 


27 Tzengatzing and Waiangk are alternative names for the one group: the Ginunk 
membership is additional but not an alternative. 

28 Bolivol is a few miles from the coast between Tangu and the sea. Hereabouts a feature 
of the language is a strong glottal stop which sometimes has a consonantal value. The Tangu 
language as spoken in Ungiar has a strong glottal stop, and this peculiarly distinctive sound 
is a source of much amusement to other Tangu. 

2° Note that in Mamining, Resane is associated with Mnduor and is a gagai name. In Wasamb, 
Resane is associated with Ginunk and is a locality name as well as a gagai name. When asked 
why this should be so Tangu replied ‘‘ Why not?” 

% The word was first heard in the course of an anecdote about the old days. 

31 But the answer to the follow-up ‘‘ What gagai ?”’ brought negative results. If the person 
being asked could give some identification of his own gagai others would give different gagawa 
for the dead. 
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of their gagat memberships today they resort to an historical norm in generally 
attempting identification with a unity when they are forced into using the word. 
‘‘ Nat gagat ‘gunwan, we are one gagai.” 


All Tangu, from whatever neighbourhood they come, can claim to be Mnduor 
or Ginunk and many will often claim to be both.*? Nor does membership of 
either preclude membership of other named gagawa. At the same time, since 
Tangu themseives distinguish Mnduor and Ginunk from other gagawa when they say 
that these two are “ big’ whereas the others are “‘ small’, it becomes evident that 
Mnduor and Ginunk constitute a formal, primarily territorial division of each of 
the settlement assemblages in Tangu into two moieties—a dual division which 
had, presumably, most significance in Sangomar where there were no other gagawa 
and less, or a different significance in the other communities. 


Apart from their size Tangu do not otherwise distinguish Mnduor and Ginunk 
from other gagawa. In Wanitzir other named gagawa are particularly indentified 
with either Muduor or Ginunk, and thougl. the same is said to have been true of 
the other neighbourhoods as well, memberships given today do not tally. The 
name Mnduor also identifies a species of breadfruit : other, small gagawa also take 
their names from the natural world about one—trees, shrubs, animals, birds, and 
particular kinds of rock. The word Ginunk generally means “ tall’’, and those 
who are gagat Ginunk ought to be, or were thought of as being tall with large feet : 
Mnduor people, on the other hand, should be short with small feet.** The myths 
in each of the neighbourhoods contain an episode in which an Igam* tree, bearing 
the germinal seeds of all crops, is cut down by two groups of men, Ginunk who were 
tall, and Mnduor who were short. If Tangu are asked why physical characteristics 
should determine gagat membership they point out that they do not necessarily 
do so—for many Ginunk gagat are small, and often Mnduor people are tall—but 
that the myth implies that Ginmunk should be tall and Mnduor small. After all, 
Ginunk means tall—‘‘ Why else should they live in the lower settlements? They 
would need to be tall to reach the same height as the shorter Mnduor who lived 
higher up.” Similarly, when talking of the small gagawa, Tangu say that all bald- 
headed men should be Mnamnier gagai because a bald-headed man who plays a 
part in a myth was called Mnamnier—a name which means today, literally, bald- 
headed. Again, Tzemgatzing men are, or should be, one-eyed, squint-eyed, cross- 
eyed, or shifty-eyed. As Tangu say, ‘‘ We follow the story ”’. 


There appear to have been no taboos or ritualized attitudes of respect or 
avoidance towards the objects, flora, or fauna identifying gagawa ; nor was there any 
particular virtue or fault in being tall, small, bald, or cross-eyed: the names did 


32 Sometimes both would be claimed at one and the same time. If cautioned thereafter 
they would plump for one or the other. A recheck several days later invariably recorded many 
Tteversals of membership. 

_ *% Sometimes, but rarely, this description was given the other way around. Mnduor with 
big feet and Ginunk with small. 
34Wild Canarium Almond. 
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little more than identify or classify unities. In the past, Tangu invented new 
gagawa when the opportunity suited ; today many claim membership of as many as 
six gagawa though they are at a loss to explain why they should be members. 
Finally, though Tangu insist that a particular gagat may be identified by several 
names, in no case was there agreement on what these names should be. “‘ We are 
just like you white folk’’, Tangu explained. “‘ You are government officers, or 
missionaries, or planters, or schoolmasters like yourself. So it is with us: we belong 
to this gagai or that.” 

In spite of certain difficulties in nomenclature some principles of recruitment 
may be adduced. A phrase which tumbles easily from the lips of the elderly is, 
‘‘ Nat gagai ‘gunwan, nai mwenk ungunwan, We are one gagai, one settlement ”’, 
where the word mwenk (pl. mwenker), a locality referent, may refer to a single home- 
stead, a group of homesteads, or a collection of groups of homesteads. And the 
assertion certainly seems to have held true. In Sangomar and its offshoots, and in 
Mamining, each local group or mwenk was associated either with Mnduor or Ginunk, 
and in the other Wanitzir communities each mwenk was associated with a “ small” 
gagai as well as being associated with either Mnduor or Ginunk. In some cases 
the gagai name was identical with the locality name. In the other neighbourhoods, 
too, within the main and primarily territorial dual division into Mnduor and Gunink, 
the many smaller local groups—mwenker—which together constituted the neighbour- 
hoods, were also associated with particular, “‘ small’ gagawa. 


Today, the association of gagat with mwenk has been lost and there remains on!y 
the notion held by the aged that a mwenk should have a name locating it in space 
and a gagait name, which, presumably, gave it a social referent by connoting some 
kind of kin solidarity. It seems clear also, that at one time the right to garden in, 
or hunt over particular portions of land was conferred by membership of gagawa. 
In Mamining, Andemarup, and Amuk the relevant landholding gagawa would 
have been Mnduor and Ginunk, and in the other communities the “ small ’’ gagawa 
would seem to have been the significant corporate unit. The decay of gagawa 
as landholding groups associated with a particular mwenk cannot but be related 
to the sickness, the fighting that followed, and the dispersal into comparatively 
strange territory of the households which composed the original communities. 
During this time, Tangu say, fighting groups were made up of men of one gagai. 
Were they patrikin, matrikin, or brothers irrespective of lineal affiliation? It 
seems probable that while individuals were in alliance and living together they 
regarded each other as brothers, gardened and hunted together, and fought side 


by side to take vengeance for a death, defend their wives and children, and preserve 


the land they held in common. Whatever the kin composition of the mwenk or 
residential group before the sickness there is little doubt that the members of new 
settlements—who might have been kin, but who were certainly drawn together 
by mutual trust and interests—invented new names of gagawa to formalize their 
relationship with the land they held by the strength of their right arms. At the 
same time, the older kin cum residential allegiancies were not entirely left fallow: 
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men who were kin and of one gagai before the sickness might still aid each other 
in battle, although, as a result of the migration, they might be living in separate 
settlements and had invented new gagawa. In this way names of gagawa as land- 
holding units would have proliferated, and the new names would have been regarded 
as alternatives for the old gagai name which still rallied a fighting group composed 
of kinsmen. Today many Tangu claim the right to hunt over lands they have never 
seen. They make the claim not by reference to gagawa—unless it is put to them 
directly—but in virtue of the knowledge of a historical right handed down to them 
by their parents and grandparents. As Tangu say, ‘‘ Where you lived—that was 
your gagat: where you worked—that gagai was yours. The others were lost ”’. 
In short, the fighting and migrations destroyed the intimate relation between kin 
affiliation, landholding, and residence ; those who lived together became “ kin ’’, 
became for most practical, and indeed political, purposes, one gagai. Today, land 
is not held in the gagat even though those who call themselves brothers tend to have 
the use of contiguous portions of territory.*5 

Tangu are agreed that any gagai should be an exogamous group*®; and it 
is consistent with recruitment in virtue of residence that even today men feel it 
advisable to find spouses from another mwenk. At the same time kin affiliations 
also had relevance although the emphases both on particular types of kin affiliation 
and their relation to residential factors differed in various parts of Tangu. In 
Amuk, Andemarup, and Tsu‘ungk—each of which look back to the original 
Sangomar—it seems that in the past youths and maidens could choose to be either 
Ginunk or Mnduor as soon as they were accepted into the clubhouses. There 
was also a formal preference for full siblings of the same sex to alternate their 
membership of gagawa. Thus, if the eldest was Ginunk the second sibling of the 
same sex ought to be Mnduor. Those who grew up as Ginunk in the Mnduor part 
should marry a cross-cousin Mnduor living in the Ginunk portion: the couple then 
became associated with the gagai or mwenk where they choose to live irrespective 
of their previous membership. Residence was, formally, a question of choice: 
a couple lived where they felt they would be most content—weighing economic 
advantage with or against particular companionships, alliances, and affections. 
Since the offspring of a union either alternated their membership of gagawa in response 
to parental pressure, or, in defiance perhaps, chose which gagai to belong to, the 
gagai membership of the parents, and the site on which they lived, were not 
determinants of recruitment but factors to be balanced against one another in a 
situation of choice. 

The older and more intelligent Tangu points out that it was this element of 
choice that led to confusion, misunderstanding, and fighting. Gagawa and mwenker 
were in oppositional relationships which might be expressed in armed 
demonstrations—a correlative of the unity ascribed to each gagai or mwenk within 


35 Nowhere in Tangu does the local unit mwenk yield either a consensus of gagai memberships 
or a definable pattern in relation to gagawa given. 

36 But “‘ Nowadays we have given up this matter. . . True, our forebears were ashamed 
of marrying within the gagai, but we are not. Now, nobody cares. . .”’. 
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a community. Since those of the same gagai were not supposed to marry, and a 
cross-cousin might easily be of the same gagai, men and women used their 
prerogative of choice to change their gagawa to marry the spouse they desired. 
In this way many of the formally eligible who had been betrothed in childhood 
either broke their contracts or were denied the spouses they had contemplated 
marrying. Valuables had changed hands at the betrothals, and the economic 
losses as well as personal resentments were understood, and indeed expected, to give 
rise to mutual suspicions of sorcery and witchcraft. The presence in a mwenk 
of one or two who had changed their gagait to marry combined with the onset oi 
the great sickness led to an increase in mutual suspicions. The deaths that followed 
the sickness “‘ proved’ the suspicions well founded, and the consequent fighting 
led to the general dispersal. Since no one was disobeying the formal rules it might 
be said that disruption was inherent in the system, and that the process had started 
with the original migration from Sangomar. Was it here that choice of gagai 
membership was formally accepted? Whatever the answer it seems probable 
that the sickness accelerated, but did not set in motion the wave of migrations. 


In Mamining the element of choice seems to have been rather less stressed. 
Real evidence is lacking. No old men remain and those of middle age explain that 
their forefathers died before imparting their knowledge to them. From hints 
dropped by an old woman, admittedly not wholly reliable, it would appear that 
there existed in Mamining a system of double unilineal descent which worked within 
the dual division of Mnduor and Ginunk ; and today the oldest women insist that 
their daughters should take their own gagat whilst sons should look to their fathers, 
Against this, however, the men are equally emphatic that today—as indeed, so 
they say, always—all children should take their father’s gagai. They add, ““What 
does it matter? We take no notice of such things now. In the old days, yes. 
If you lived up there you were Mnduor, and if you lived down here you were Ginunk.” 
Nevertheless, even though gagawa are not now significant double unilineal inheritance 
emerges from the empirical evidence. 


Ungiar has always been intimately associated with Wasamb and a myth 
related in both communities has the hero first create Wasamb and then descend 
the steep hill to create Ni‘out and Ngurinap. In both communities the evidence 
provided by old men shows that the cores of each of the local groups were composed 
of patrilineal kin. Nevertheless, not only might a youth opt out of the goup of 
his nativity and join his mother’s brother in another mwenk, but the mother’s 
brother himself seems to have had some kind of right to claim one of his sister’s 
sons. So that the pattern of localised patrikinsmen was certainly not an invariable 
one. In addition, each of the five small local groups composing the two communities 
was thought of as an exogamous unit—an association of kin and local exogamy— 
notwithstanding the overall division into Mnduor and Ginunk both of which were 
also nominally exogamous. 


Thus, even in Wanitzir, there were significant differences: the word gagat 
might be common to all but it referred to different kinds of social reality each having 
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da its own peculiar relevances to the community concerned. Nevertheless, a pattern 
heir takes shape. Gagawa Ginunk and Mnduor seem to have regulated inter-community 
red. relations. The Sangomar offshoots might have had their own internal troubles, 
ood but these two gagawa certainly regulated inter-community marriages, and it appears 
ited that in inter-community disputes or clashes of interest the individuals concerned 
mic could call on the members of the same moiety in the other community whether to 
sive help or to arbitrate. Conversely, a man would attempt to avoid occasions for 
enke disputing with a co-moiety member of another community : and if a dispute became 
io inevitable, since Ginunk and Mnduor were mainly territorial divisions of a community, 
wed membership of either could be changed by a shift of residence. 
on Recruitment to the smaller gagawa in Wasamb and Ungiar seems, then, to 
ted have been mainly patrilineal; in Mamining there is evidence of a double unilineal 
agai recruitment to Ginunk and Mnduor combined with residential qualifications ; in 
able the Sangomar offshoots a formal preference, choice, and residence operated together. 
- In Mangigumitzir, Riekitzir and Biampitzir one may say with some confidence 
that membership of Mnduor and Ginunk depended mainly on residence with a 
sed. tendency towards matrilineal recruitment. It seems certain at any rate that 
that recruitment to the smaller gagawa in these neighbourhoods was matrilineal w.th 
ants a small area of choice to opt for father’s gagai. Each localised group of homesteads 
that consisted of a core of matrikin with a named gagai in common. The gagai name 
thin was explicitly a kin referent distinct from the name of the site—a fact which did 
that not exclude a mwenk being known by either name. As in Wasamb, the mwenk 
— and the gagai associated with it were exogamous groups, and Mnduor and Ginunk 
, ey: were additional determinants of exogamy. Unlike the Wasamb community where 
hat a man could opt to join his mother’s brother instead of staying with his father and 
ap paternal uncles, in the three neighbourhoods being considered a man could opt 
nk. to join his father’s brothers instead of remaining with those who were mwerz 
— ungunwan. In Mangigumitzir today there exist cooperating groups of households 
which are built round either brothers or sisters who are mwerz ungunwan: but 
ayth though the members of such groups tend to live close to each other, hunt and garden 
cend together, they do not do so as a gagai. Here as elsewhere in Tangu the unit is 
ence the independent household.%7 
osed If Sangomar provided all Tangu with the gagawa Ginunk and Mnduor the people 
P of of Biampitzir and Riekpitzir provided the human integrative leaven. They have 
her's spread themselves wide. The settlements of Riekitzir nearest to old Randam, 
erie as well as those which still exist on the Biampitzir height, tend to have matrilineal 
lable cores. There is no coherent notion that these cores should constitute, or be parts 
ties of, named gagawa. If pressed the old folk say that membership of gagawa used to 
seit be conferred by the mother though in particular cases it might not be so. Youths 
7 are quite frankly puzzled when confronted with such a statement. ‘‘ That may 
have been so in the old days”, they say. “‘ Now it is not so. We have given up 
agat 
i 37 See note 35. 
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gagawa and follow our fathers—like you.’’** Further south there are settlements 
built round patrilineal cores and, as might be expected, the people who live there 
say that though gagat membership might have come from the mother in the dim 
and distant past, in more recent times it was conferred by the father—‘‘ But now 
jt is of no importance.’’ In other places where no unilineal pattern of composition 
can be discerned the people say that children of either sex would have taken the 
gagawa of both parents—‘‘ that is why people are members of so many gagawa ’’— 
or of either parent. Between Wasamb proper and the Biampitzir height—though 
nominally in the latter—the empirical evidence shows patrilineal inheritance and 
the people say that recruitment to gagawa would have been patrilineal as well.** 
Finally, as has been mentioned, while the gagai itself has become irrelevant and 
thus vitiates the meaning of descent in the strict sense, there is evidence of a double 
unilineal system of succession. 

It is evident that gagawa served political ends and that whatever the original 
bases of recruitment there was a period when personal advantage, kin affiliation, 
and residence were each of more or less equal significance. Gagawa Ginunk and 
Mnduor emerge as solidarities tending to unify the four neighbourhoods into a 
single polity, regulating inter-community marriages and the exchange relationships 
which emerged, and providing the unities which, crossing community boundaries, 
enabled members of different communities to settle disputes: “small” gagawa 
seem to have organized the political significances of kin affiliation and residence 
jn a similar way but within a narrower compass. Since exogamy had political 
consequences it is consistent that membership of gagawa, whether “ large” or 
““ small ’’, should have been the formal determinant; it also indicates the central 
position of marriage as the nexus of political as well as kinship relations. On the 
kinship level mwerz ungunwan, ringertiam, and riena ‘gunwan emerge as criteria 
defining those categories of kin who should cooperate with each other and not engage 
in sexual relations or marriage. 

Though, thus far, the arrangement of forms is neat and interconsistent, and 
may be presumed to have contained several different systems of descent, it seems 
to have collapsed under two main pressures: first, the formal element of choice— 
which may have been a result of the attempt to contain different systems of descent— 
and secondly, the impact of an historical event which, pushing back the limits 
within which a reasonable” choice could be made, unhinged the rules relating to 
marriage on which both kinship and political relations depended. One consequence 
has been today that descent—the kinship qualification for recruitment to a jural 
group—is not the constant one would like it to be, but is, on the other hand, a 
variable. 

KENELM O. L. BURRIDGE. 


38 Youths generally like to think they are “‘ progressive’, and since mission teaching tends 
to stress patrilineal affiliation they prefer to ‘“‘keep up with the times’ by ‘“‘following”’ their fathers. 

39 In this part of Biampitzir men have started to make clay cooking pots. 

40 If the number of choices exercised does not vitiate the general limiting rule they are 
‘“‘ reasonable ’’ in the sense meant here. They become “ unreasonable ’”’ when, the formal rule 
still standing, the number of choices exercised greatly exceeds those in conformity with the 
limiting formal rule. 
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THE BLOOD GROUPS OF SOME COCOS ISLANDERS 
By G. PATTISON AND OLGA KooptzorF! 


HE Cocos (or Keeling) Islands are situated at Latitude 12-125 S., Longitude 

96-54 E., approximately midway between Madagascar and Darwin and midway 
between Colombo and Fremantle. The group consists of a southern lagoon formed by 
24 small islands and a northern island. Three of the islands are inhabited. That 
known as Home Island has a population of approximately 460 working coconut 
plantations. A cable and wireless station is situated on Direction Island, whilst 
West Island has an airstrip used by aircraft travelling between Australia and South 
Africa. 

The Cocos Islands were discovered in 1609 by William Keeling, but a permanent 
population was established in 1823, when Alexander Hare, an English merchant, 
settled with his Indonesian crew and a company of women. The majority of women 
were of Malay origin, but there were also some Bengalis, Chinese, Siamese, Sundanese, 
Balinese and even an occasional Zulu and Papuan. Shortly after Hare’s arrival 
a second settlement was established by John Clunies Ross, a Scottish sailor, and his 
Javanese crew. Disagreements occurred between Hare and Clunies Ross and after 
Hare left the island, most of the members of his party joined the Clunies Ross 
settlement. The population was further increased during the 19th century when 
a number of coolies were imported from Java to work on the coconut plantations. 
In 1864, twelve families of Javanese descent were selected to remain, and the present 
population is descended from these families. Subsequently there has been some 
marriage of Malay males from the Cable and Wireless Station on Direction Island 
to Home Island women. The islands have been a British protectorate since 1850, 
and in 1955 the responsibility for the protection of the islands was transferred to 
the Australian Government by a special act of the British Parliament. Descendants 
of the Clunies Ross family still own and live in the islands. 


Recently it was possible to determine the blood groups of 118 members of the 
population who had been resident in the islands since birth. The results are the 
subject of this paper. The usual reason for blood group studies of populations 
is to assist in determining their ethnology. No claims are advanced that the 
present results on the Cocos Islanders can or should be used for this purpose. The 
migratory movements, of which a very brief account has been given above, are well 
documented so that indirect anthropological aids, such as the blood groups, are 
unnecessary. The present work has been undertaken purely for interest and to 
determine the blood group pattern in this population of such mixed origins. 


1 From the Department of Civil Aviation, Cocos Island and the New South Wales Red 
Cross Blood Transfusion Service, Sydney. 
E 





BLOOD GROUPS OF SOME COCOS ISLANDERS 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Venous blood was collected from the subjects and approximately 5 ml. from 
each placed in a sterile vaccine vial containing penicillin, streptomycin and sodium 
citrate crystals to prevent both coagulation and bacterial contamination of the 
blood (Kooptzoff, 1954). The samples were forwarded to Sydney by air, but were 
not refrigerated during transit. The blood was tested on the third day after collection 
for the ABO, MNS and Rh blood groups. 


Tests for the ABO and MN groupings were carried out on a tile, and for the 
S and Rh groupings in small test tubes, using either the micro-method (Race and 
Sanger 1954) or the polyvidone method (Ward 1954), depending on whether the anti- 
body was of the complete or incomplete type. The ABO gene frequencies were 
calculated using the formule in Race and Sanger (1954), and the MNS and Rh 
frequencies by methods described in an earlier paper (Walsh, Kooptzoff, Dunn 
and Atienza, 1954). 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
The ABO findings are shown in Table x. All reactors with anti A were further 
tested with Anti A, but no negative reactors were obtained. The relatively high 
incidence of Group O (47-46%) and of Group B (22-03%) is striking. 


TABLE I 
The Distribution of the A,BO Groups in the Cocos Islanders 

















| Observed Observed | Expected 
Group | Absolute Frequency Absolute 
| | 
| 
O 56 0+4746 | 56°73 
Ay 29 0-2458 29°38 
B 26 0+ 2203 26°35 
A,B z 0+0593 | 5°53 
| 
| | 
Total ve. | 118 I+ 0000 117°99 
Gene Frequencies 
O =0-6934 
A,=0- 1609 
B =0-1457 


The MNS groups are shown in Table 2. These groups were determined using 
anti M, anti N and anti S sera. It will be seen that 27-9% of the samples reacted 
with anti S. There is a high frequency of M in the population (M=o-6356) but it 
is of interest that S was much more commonly associated with N than M. The same 
picture is encountered in Africa and amongst the Pacific natives, but the reverse 
situation, i.e. S associated with M, is found in Europeans. 

The Rh phenotypes are shown in Table 3. These were determined by using 
anti C, anti c, anti D and anti E sera. The reactions obtained with the sera are 
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TABLE 2 
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shown in the table as well as the most common genotype. Only 3 chromosome 


combinations were found, CDe (R,), cDE (R,) and cDe (Ry). The absence of CDE (R,) 
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The Distribution of the MNS Groups in the Cocos Islanders 








Observed Observed Expected 

Group Absolute Frequency Absolute 
MMS I 0:0085 0:99 
MMs 44 0+ 3729 46-70 
MNS 19 00-1610 18+35 
MNs 41 0+ 3475 36° 33 
NNS 8 0+0678 8-61 
NNs 5 0+0424 7°07 
Total PG: 118 I-O00o1 118-05 





Gene Frequencies 
MS =0: 0066 
Ms ~0- 6291 
NS=o0:1198 
Ns =0+2447 


may be due to the small number of subjects tested, but it is rather surprising in 














view of its presence in Indonesia. Furthermore, according to Fisher’s “‘ crossing- 
TABLE 3 
The Distribution of the Rh Groups in the Cocos Islanders 
Reactions with Most 
Antisera Common Observed Observed Expected 

oS ¢ Hs Genotype Absolute Frequency Absolute 
+ —- + — CDe/CDe 80 0-6780 79°98 
+ + + + CDe/cDE 2 0-1949 24°35 
+ + + — CDe/cDe 10 0+0847 9°99 
—- ++ + cDE/cDE 5 0*0424 3°37 
—- + + — cDe /cDe ° 0+ 0000 0°31 
Total —it# su — 118 I+ 0000 118-00 





Gene Frequencies 
R,=0: 8233 
R,=0-1253 
Rp=0°0514 





over’’ theory one would expect to find it in approximately the same frequency as 
cDe (Ry). The Cocos Islanders, however, are not the only people lacking CDE (R;) 
when its presence is suspected on the basis of this theory (Walsh et alii 1954). 
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SUMMARY 

The general pattern of the Cocos Islanders is a relatively high frequency of 
the B gene (0-1457), an absence of the A, gene, a high frequency of the M gene 
(o-6357) and a high frequency of the CDe (R,) chromosome (0-8233). This is the 
pattern which might have been predicted as it is very similar to that found in Java 
(Simmons, Graydon 1951) and differs only slightly from that found in Siam (Simmons, 
Graydon and Sringam 1954, Malay (Gibson-Hill 1953) and China (Simmons, Graydon, 
Semple and Green 1950). 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Emeritus Professor V. G. Childe, who has retired from the Chair of Prehistoric 
European Archeology, and from the Directorship of the Institute of Archeology, 
University of London, is spending several months in Australia, visiting University 
and Museum Departments of Anthropology and Archeology. The University of 
Sydney, from which he graduated with honours in Classics and Philosophy, has 
conferred on him the degree of D.Litt. (Honoris Causa). 


The Australian delegation to the Ninth Pacific Science Congress in Bangkok 
(November 18th to December roth, 1957) will include Dr. A. Capell (Reader in 
Oceanic Languages, University of Sydney), Emeritus Professor A. P. Elkin (leader 
of the delegation and Australian member of the permanent Council of the Pacific 
Science Association), and, it is hoped, Dr. J. D. Freeman (Senior Fellow in the 
Department of Anthropology and Sociology, Australian National University). The 
other six to eight members are from the biological and physical sciences. The 
Australian Academy of Science is now the Australian representative scientific 
institution. The Congress is being arranged by the Science Society of Thailand, 
assisted by the Secretariat of the Pacific Science Council, and will be held under the 
auspices of ‘‘ His Majesty’s Government of Thailand.” 


Dr. Murray Groves, who holds a Research Fellowship of the Australian National 
University, has returned to Papua to do further work amongst the Motu, with whom 
he had spent sixteen months previously, and also to survey the possibilities of intensive 
work in the Gabadi-Roro-Mekeo and Hula-Aroma areas. 


Dr. W. E. H. Stanner, Head of the Department of Anthropology and Sociology, 
Australian National University, revisited (July-September) the Murimbata at Port 
Keats, Northern Territory. 


Miss Ruth Fink, who has been engaged in anthropological research amongst the 
mixed-blood Aborigines of the north-west of Western Australia, has been awarded a 
Columbia University Fellowship and also a Fulbright travelling grant. She leaves 
for the United States of America almost at once. 


Mr. Malcolm Calley, post-graduate research student in the Department of 
Anthropology, University of Sydney, has been awarded a University of Sydney post- 
graduate research scholarship. Mr. Calley plans to proceed to the University of 
London at the end of the year. 


Professor Lauriston Sharp, of the Department of Anthropology, Cornell 
University, is paying a brief return visit to the Mitchell River area in north Queens- 
land, where he did research amongst the Yir-Yoront and related tribes during 1933-35. 








REVIEWS 


Living Magic. By Ronald Rose. Rand McNally & Company, New York, 1956. 
Pp. 1-240. Price, $3.75. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rose made material sacrifice to take their B.A. degrees at the 
University of Queensland, and so gain background and status for prosecuting their 
inquiries in parapsychology. Even before going to the University they had applied 
a carefully conducted series of tests amongst the mixed-blood Aborigines of Wooden- 
bong Aboriginal Settlement in the north-eastern corner of New South Wales. The 
results of these and later tests carried out there and also at Areyonga in Central 
Australia, are discussed in a few pages at the end of this book. In general the tests 
reveal clear evidence of E.S.P. among the mixed-bloods and full-bloods and so 
confirm the interpretation given to the large amount of anecdote and eye-witness 
material which has been recorded from many parts of the continent (e.g., A. P. Elkin, 
Aboriginal Men of High Degree), including some collected by Mr. and Mrs. Rose at 
Woodenbong and Tabulam. 


The Aborigines believe that at least certain of their number are adept at telepathy, 
hypnotism, “‘ mind-reading,’ and knowing what has happened at a distance with 
no material or physical means of communication. The tests suggest that their belief 
could be well founded. Mr. and Mrs. Rose also used a test to determine whether 
Aborigines could exercise psychokinesis or P.K.—a “ mind-force’’ to produce 
motor effects. The test was inconclusive. They also applied I.Q. tests to the 
schoolchildren at Woodenbong, with useful results, although their interpretation of the 
children’s social and cultural background is sometimes faulty. 

The valuable part of this book could have been published in a short article of 
about thirty pages. It includes the test material and some significant observations 
in the north-east corner of New South Wales. Apart from this, the book is a pleasantly 
written story of Mr. and Mrs. Rose’s visits to Woodenbong and Tabulam in New South 
Wales, and to Areyonga in Central Australia. As such, it is well done. Of course, 
there is padding, and also mock heroics of travelling for the “ first time ’’ over well- 
known country. There is, too, a claim, which reads well but is not substantiated by 
results, of growing mastery and use of the Pidjandadjara language, and of an 
appreciation of its poetic feeling. 

A good story, however, is not enough in a book which is supposed to record new 
information about a people’s beliefs and rites. From this point of view, the publication 
of Living Magic is to be regretted. This is not primarily because of errors in the 
N.S.W. material, though the latter was not always adequately checked, or because 
the author is clearly unaware of the basic tribal and social structure of the region, 
or because he is sometimes wrong with regard to the names and castes of individuals. 
The inescapable reason for adverse criticism lies not so much in Mr. Rose’s errors, as 
in his use of his Pidjandadjara informants, or rather “ mouth-pieces.’’ Reading 
the information, which Mr. Rose implies is being given to him out of their tribal 
knowledge, any person familiar with the scientific literature on the Aborigines 
suddenly realizes that he has read it before ; that Mr. Rose is cleverly putting into 
their mouths information culled, sometimes with little change of words, from such 
writers as Spencer and Gillen, A. W. Howit, and A. P. Elkin. For example, p. 38, 
spittle-throwing: Spencer & Gillen 552. P. 82, ratapa: S. & G. 337. P. 131, 
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chilara: S. & G., 542-43. P. 131, charmed shells: S. & G., 471-72. P. 159, 
eclipse : S. & G., 566. P. 162, tooth-knocking : S. &G., 452. Pp. 181-82, kurdaitcha 
women: S. & G., 486-88. Pp. 76-7, rainmaking: Howit, 396-97. P. 165, Lake 
Eyre: Elkin, 165. P. 185, exchange of wives: Elkin, 128-29. And surely the 
Pidjandadjara informant did not give the author, in spite of the latter’s statement 
on p. 106, the account of initiation with its references to Baieme and magical displays 
by the “Doctors!” This is neither Central Australian in character nor in detail, 
but is based on reports on initiation in south-eastern Australia ! 


If the author had stated frankly that he did not succeed in obtaining Pidjandadjara 
accounts of magic, and was using material collected by anthropologists for other 
tribes over half the continent, and if he had made the appropriate acknowledgements, 
reaction would be somewhat different, even though this procedure would not have 
added any scientific value to the book. 


There is no point in listing the various errors of fact and interpretation in 
Living Magic, such as the inference that Aboriginal languages do not possess general 
terms, which is nonsense; the confusion of initiation of novices with the making 
of medicine-men ; and the misinterpretation (p. 110) of the bullroarer as a doctor’s 
magical cord (interpreted as a snake). The so-called Pidjandadjara magic material 
should be ignored, and the anecdote and story material from Woodenbong and 
Tabulam read with reserve. 

The test material (including the I.Q. results), however, is worthy of careful 
examination. Mr. and Mrs. Rose are interested in the welfare of Aborigines and 
say many things in the way of fact and criticism which are correct, but Mr. Rose lets 
himself exaggerate the harsh treatment of the Aborigines (re wages, 1/20 of the 
regular wage—not true; re killing of their dogs; re caste-Aborigines’ lack of the 
franchise). He has not always checked the actual position, nor distinguished between 
the various States and the Commonweath. But he does raise a basic problem : 
“no matter how sympathetic our views about them (the mixed bloods) may be, 
it is becoming increasingly evident that fundamentally they are different from us ” 
(p. 198). The question is, what is meant by “fundamentally ?” We have still to 
learn whether the difference between ourselves and the Aborigines (basically, the 
full-bloods) is more than social and cultural. But whether it is or not, their readjust- 
ment and assimilation will have to be worked out without the leadership of Aboriginal 
“doctors ’’ and without reliance on magic. With more care and more research, 
Mr. Rose could have written a useful chapter about the mixed-blood problem. 


A. P. ELKIN. 


Op Zoek Naar de Indianen, by W. Ahlbrinck, C.S.S.R., Koninklijk Instituut voor 
de Tropen, Amsterdam, 1956. Pp. 184. 


Unfortunately this quite well produced book lies outside the field of Oceania and 
only brief note of it may be made. It describes “‘ an expedition to the southern 
border of Suriname for the location and study of two unknown tribes of Indians, 
the Wama and the Wajanikoele.” It is not primarily anthropological, but rather at a 
more popular level, though a considerable amount of anthropological matter is 
included in passing. The book is attractively illustrated with both plates and 
diagrams, and for students of this little known region it contains much of value and 
interest. 


A. CAPELL. 
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Anthropologia de Mogambique. Santos Junior. Porto, 1956. Pp. 31. 


This is a reprint of a newspaper article written in connexion with the visit of 
the President of Portugal to Mozambique. It includes a tribal distribution map, 
results of intelligence — descriptions of prehistoric sites, and some observations 
on native development. ere is a list of the publications of the Mozambique 
Anthropological Survey. This pamphlet provides a useful conspectus of the state 
of ethnographic and archaeological studies in Mozambique. 


J. A. BARNEs. 


Antiquity and Survival: New Guinea. 


This is a special issue (No. 5, 1956) of the Journal Antiquity and Survival, An 
International Review of Traditional Art and Culture, edited by W. A. Ryusch, 
Ruychrocklaan 108, The Hague. The strong Editorial Board is international in 
membership. The yearly subscription (6 issues) is Hfl. 20, or U.S. $5.50, single 
copies, $1.10. 

This number (pp. 317-446) is devoted to articles on Netherlands New Guinea, 
except for a brief “ In Memoriam Dr. Paul Wirz’’ (who did much of his field work 
in New Guinea) with a bibliography of his New Guinea writings, and an article by 
Mlle. F. Girard on her work amongst the Buang of the Snake River in the Morobe 
district of Australian New Guinea. J. P. Kleiwig de Zwaan contributes a physico- 
anthropological survey of the Papuans of Dutch New Guinea, which shows how very 
little research has been done in this field. Dr. S. Kooijman writes a preliminary 
survey on the Art of Southwestern (Dutch) New Guinea, and Dr. J. Pouwer 
(Government Ethnologist, Hollandia) a brief report on a masked ritual connected 
with a death in the Mimika region. Dr. J. Réder describes the rock paintings of the 
MacCluer Bay, for which comparative chronology is possible ; some of them date 
from the period when Indonesian immigrants, arrived in the region, while others (the 
‘‘ red-figured ”’ ones) belong to the period of predominantly Papuan culture and to 
the time of cave-dwellings. Finally, Father H. Geurtjens writes on Marind 
astronomy. 

This is an interesting number which is magnificently produced. There are 
dozens of illustrations, including several coloured plates. The main text is in 
English, but a Dutch translation in small type is given on pp. 417-446. 


A. P. ELKIN. 


Easter Island : A Stone Age Civilisation of the Pacific. By Alfred Métraux. London, 
Andre Deutsch Ltd., 1957. Pp. 1-249. Price 21/- sterling. 


This book is based on field-work in Easter Island in 1934, and on a study of the 
relevant literature before and since that year. The aim is to give a picture of the 
indigenous culture. This has meant reconstruction—a process which the author says: 
would have been impossible without a comparative knowledge of the anthropology 
and archaeology of the neighbouring archipelagos. The people and the culture were 
Polynesian. 

After a chapter dealing with the discovery of the Island by Europeans and what 
Dr. Metraux calls its ‘‘ tragic story” of contact, he provides an ethnographic 
account of the indigenous culture as it was, with many references to its present con- 
dition. It is a tribute to the author’s insight that he was able to recapture as full 
a picture as he did. 
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Most readers think of Easter Island as a three-fold intriguing puzzle: who 
erected the statues ? can the local script be deciphered ? and where did the Islanders 
come from? Dr. Métraux tackles these questions in true scientific spirit and with all 
the information that so far seems possible. There is no doubt that these large stone 
statues were carved by Easter Island craftsmen and moved to their position by 
teams of men whom the chiefs could afford or had the power to employ. The object 
was probably to ornament the various mausoleums. The cause of the sudden 
cessation of the craft is not known, but most of the completed and standing statues 
were thrown down during intertribal wars about one hundred and sixty years ago. 


In Dr. Métraux’ opinion the tablets do not contain a decipherable script, but 
rather symbols associated with or representing ‘‘a significant word, a phrase, a 
sentence, or even a verse’’ of a poem: the reciter gazed at the tablet while 
performing. Of course, the author examines the other theories which have been 
put forward. 

With regard to the origin of the Easter Islanders, Dr. Métraux discusses and 
dismisses Dr. Heyerdahl’s theory. These people formed part of the easterly waves of 
Polynesian migration. In Easter Island they specialized in carving—wood when 
obtainable, and stone. ‘‘ The great statues represent a specialization favoured by 
particular local conditions.” 


A. P. ELKIN. 


Hébridais: Répertoire lno-bibliographique des Nouvelles Hébrides. By Patrick 
O’Reilly. Publications de la Société des Océanistes, No. 6. Musée de 
l’Homme, Paris, 1957. Pp. 1-291, stiff paper cover. 


This fascinating “Who's Who’ was compiled as one way of marking the 
first half-century of the Anglo-French Condominium. The aim is to give a brief 
record of every person who has contributed to the development of the New Hebrides 
from the time of the first contacts onwards. So discoverers like James Cook and 
Bougainville are included, then whalers, sandalwood traders and beche-de-mer 
gatherers, with their semi-permanent quarters. Recruiters of native labour followed 
with their bad record, and missionaries. The latter, says the author, were, with few 
exceptions, the only white element in the region towards the middle of the last century 
which saved the honour of the white man in the eyes of the natives, who were astounded 
by the revelation of so much baseness. The Who’s Who contains also planters, 
traders, representatives of western powers, and scientists. 

The record is in alphabetical order and reaches up to the time of publication. In 
spite of this arrangement, the reader can, as the compiler hoped, gather a picture of 
the history of the region through the activities, interests and contributions of the 
individuals listed. As he says, each stage is represented by dramatis persone : 
leaders or moving spirits, performers, and followers. 

The list is not complete—and Dr. O’Reilly explains some of the difficulties 
encountered, especially the lack of time, energy or interest on the part of some 
individuals and groups whose co-operation was sought. The omissions, however, are 
not very many, even though some readers might miss a name which they expected 
to find. Considering the immensity of the task, the compiler has done remarkably 
well. Moreover, each entry, which varies from a few lines to a few columns, is a 
model of compactness and is adequate. The publications of missionaries, scientists, 
and others who have written on the New Hebrides, are listed in the entry of each 
author. Individuals are credited with their contributions to the cultural life of the 
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region, or to its understanding, through painting, through interests in art and literature, 
and through collections of material for Museums. 


Finally, one of the most interesting and significant features of the book is the 
inclusion of many native missionaries, minor officials, leaders of nativistic movements, 
traders and planters, all natives. 

Hébridais, which is generously illustrated with pen and ink portraits and sketches, 
gives the reader a personal interest in the region—that is in the persons who typify 
it, in a way a customary historical work could not do. 


A. P. ELKIN. 


Voices on the Wind. Polynesian Myths and Chants. By Katharine Luomala. 
Published by the Bernice P. Bishop Museum, 1955. Pp. 1-101, stiff 
paper cover. 


The diffusion of myths and legends or of their principal characters and themes is 
explained symbolically in parts of Polynesia as having been effected by the voices of 
the winds. In this book Professor Luomala discusses a number of the widespread 
plots and characters, and compares and examines their development as they have 
been passed from island to island “carried by the winds.” This in itself is 
interesting, but the author does much more. She has mastered the myths and 
meditated on them, with rare psychological insight and philosophical appreciation. 
As a result she reveals their meaning and the elements or themes which have made and 
still make them significant for Polynesians. Be it Maui, the trickster and superman ; 
the two-faced Tinirau; the Menehunes, the Little People; Tahaki, the Perfect 
Chief; Rata, the Irreverent Vagabond ; or other characters—the reason for their 
widespread and long hold on the minds of men is sought and found. The author 
does so against the background of social and class structure and behaviour and of 
the system of values, attitudes, and beliefs held by Polynesians. 

Space allows reference to a few examples only of Professor Luomala’s analyses. 
Maui, the trickster, is a juvenile delinquent ‘‘ on a cosmic scale” (p. 98). “ Hina 
and Tinirau travel the psychological path from adolescence to adulthood in the 
chronological series of stories that make up their romance’ (p. 114). The Menehunes 
are ‘‘ the glamorized common people of the Hawaiian Islands” (p. 136). And 
referring to the conflict between Tahaki, the Perfect Chief, and his jealous male 
cousins, she writes (p. 143): ‘‘ The latter symbolize the ingredients of hostility and 
resentment which are part of mankind’s ambivalent attitude toward perfection of 
any kind in others and toward their success.” 

The analysis of the Polynesians’ cosmology is also enlightening. They “believe 
in the kinship of nature and man and in the continuity of time and space”. The 
awareness of this unity and continuity is reflected in poetry and prose, in religion 
and government, and in the duties and privileges of members of a tribe and a 
family. But the “search for integration and identification fosters formalization, 
even rigidity” (p. 67). In spite of that, the Polynesians always believed that 
a further, unseen horizon existed beyond the visible horizon. And both actually in 
their voyages of discovery, and symbolically, they found that this was true, that 
re-adaptation was needed. “ Everywhere the urge to reproduce the basically 
same pattern is evident ; so is the urge to polish and perfect it.” There is the urge 
for formality, but underlying it is turmoil and emotion. 

Polynesian thought is not only philosophical. It is expressed in beautiful ways. 
For example, there is the Tuamotuan hymn to Tane, the beautifier of the sky ; or 
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Hawaiian (Kaui Island) chant of Kane: ‘‘ One question I ask of you: Where flows 

the water of Kane ?. . . The water of life! Life! O give us this life !’”” Or again, the 

Uvea Island ‘‘ Praise of the Moon and the Flying Birds,” in which comes “ A lovely 

thing its mellow colour, A lovely thing its downward glide! O-ho!”’ 

All students of mythology and so-called “primitive ’’ thought will read this 
book with great pleasure and much profit. They will then re-read it and ponder on it. 
For this is Polynesian thought from within. 

It is strikingly illustrated with ten full page drawings by Joseph Feher, expressing 
the themes of the various chapters and of the book as a whole. 


A. P. ELKIN. 


Alaska Sourdough. The Story of Slim Williams. By R. Morenus. Published by 
Rand McNally & Co., New York, 1956. Pp. 1-278. Price $3.75. 


This is a good story of a man endowed with the superb physical strength, calm 
temperament, beyond average mental equipment, and the ability to make friends of 
men and dogs, which enabled him to cope with the difficulties, hardships, and hazards 
of life, journeyings, and exploration in Alaska. The hero’s deeds, disasters and 
recoveries seem to have grown in magnitude in the telling. In spite of that, the 
anthropologist can gather from the book some useful pictures of the contact of 
Europeans with Eskimo and Indians. And how similar these are to accounts of 
contact in other regions! The record of Williams’ three months in an Eskimo village 
isgood. So too, is the way he resisted the temptation to become attached or married 
to an Indian or to an Eskimo girl, in each case at the invitation of the girl’s father. 
When he realized that he was no longer thinking of her as an Indian or Eskimo, he 
knew it was time to hit the trail. According to him the cases of successful marriage of 
European and Indian are few. Says Williams to Charlie who planned to marry an 
Indian girl, ‘“‘ You can’t change the Indians’ religion, their thinkin’, or their way o’ 
livin’ to yours, but you sure could be changed to theirs. . . It won’t work.” It 
didn’t. She ‘‘ potlatched’’ all the goods from his store to her people, had many 
babies, and took to drink. Charlie shot himself. 


A. P. ELKIN. 


Die Wiener Schule der Vélkerkunde—Festschrift. Ed. J. Haekel, A. Hohenwart- 
Gerlachstein and A. Slawik. Vienna, 1956. Pp. 568, DM 36. 


This large volume celebrates the twenty-fifth year of activity of the Institut 
fir Vélkerkunde of the University of Vienna. It also commemorates the seventieth 
year of Professors Koppers and Heine-Geldern and commemorates the passing of 
Fr. Wilhelm Schmidt. The introductory page describes the work briefly in the 
following terms: ‘‘ The present commemorative volume contains works from the 
most varied fields of ethnology and related disciplines, as well as a series of new 
results of field work. All the collaborators have studied at the Institut fiir Vél- 
kerkunde. From the comprehensiveness of the Table of Contents the variety of the 
interests of present and past members of the Institute can be seen. It may be 
reckoned as a sign of the international importance of the Vienna School that the 
writers are at work in 14 countries spread over all the continents.” 

The volume is certainly a just tribute to the twenty-five years’ activity of this 
Institute, made famous by Frs. Schmidt, Koppers and their collaborators. It 
begins with a 16-page history of the Institute and a full list of its publications, 
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which requires no commentary. Then follows a section entitled Allgemeines 
Methode, and after that separate sections on Africa, Asia, Oceania, America am 
Europe. The two largest-are the General and Asia sections. It is of course impossibl 
in the available space to criticize the contents in any detail, even were one reviews 
capable of the task, and it is somewhat invidious to pick out items in the reviewer 
particular field. Some may, however, be mentioned as representative rather th 
outstanding. Douglas Oliver, in ‘Some Notes on ‘ Social Structure’ and Alli 
Concepts,” brings forward a series of definitions which aim at commending a univer 
terminology in that particular field. Walter Graf discusses music and ethnolog 
in a brief article, and there are articles on applied anthropology, exchange of goe 
and other subjects of general interest. 
The African material is mostly historical in nature, with the exception of ai 
article by Hirschberg on the reckoning of time among Bushmen and Hottentog 
From Asia come a variety of discussions embracing Nepal, the Naga tribes, Ain 
Japan, China and the Philippines, all of which can here only be commended 
reading. The articles on Oceania are three in number. Stillfried writes on t 
Gilbert Islands, and incidentally criticizes adversely the theories of Heyerd 
Wurm contributes a short article summarizing what is known of the structt 
affinities of non-Melanesian languages, and Riesenfeld on the relation of Mt. p 
and Massim axes of New Guinea. Of the three articles on America, those of Nowot# 
and Zimmermann deal with historical matter from Central America, while the th 
by Hye-Kerdal, is on mock contests (Wettkampfspiel) and dual organization amo 
the Timbira of Brazil. 
There are three articles also on Europe, concerned with corn granaries in Aus 
(Mais), fire-walkers in Thrace (Zdansky) and basket earrings from Croatia (Vins 


To indicate the richness of contents in the volume is all that is possible het 


There are numbers of well-produced illustrations and diagrams. The printing) 
good, and the board cover sufficiently strong to make the book easily usable. 


A. CAPE 








